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In hour of grief, when friends had flown, 
~My head a sleepless pillow prest ; 
I turned me to my God alone, 
And joy once more illumed my breast. 


Methought a seraph accent said— 
“Take comfort, child of many tears, 
Renew thy prayer—be not afraid— 
A God of tenderest mercy hears. 


“ Thy slumb’ring confidence awake, 
Recal, recal thy erring heart ; 

Thy charms of sin and misery break, 
And bid all worldly cares depart. 


“Thy pilgrimage is almost run, 
Thy toilsome journey’s near its end ; 
And what a glorious prize thou’st won— 
A God—a Saviour—and a Friend!” 


HOPE, THE EVER-SPRINGING. 


There’s not a day, there’s not a fleeting hour, 
When musing memory may not hotly lave 
Her cheek with tear-drops o’er the new-made grave 
Of hopes time-buried—hopes, whose infant flower 
Untimely inthe blossom own’d the power 
Of death and darkness !—Yet the stem that gave 
These buds unripe in loveliness doth wave, 
Still hale and green in Earth's uncultur’d bower. 
Ever increasing. ever blooming, grow 
Hope’s joyous gifts; our yet unclouded day 
Ts rife with their young beauty—swept away- 
New garlands, fragrant as the wreaths that go, 
Spring freshly into bloom. When life has fled— 
Never ere then—lies Hope the soother—dead. 


Queen's, Oxford. W. 


T. 





MEMORIALS OF L. E. L. 


Miss Landon’s wedding but shortly preceded her procession to the 
grave. She was married in June, 1838; in the October of the same year 
she was dead. In “Viliiam Howitt’s beautiful preface to Fisher's Draw- 
ing-Room Scrap- Book, which it had been so long her favourite occupation 
to edit, and in the last volume of which—this for 1840—still linger some 
of her latest writings, he makes these touching observations upon her un- 
timely death, and her melancholy tone of mind :— Fi 

“It is a singular fact that, spite of her own really cheerful disposition, 
and spite of all the advice of her most influential friends, she persisted in 
this tone fiom the first to the last of her works. from that hour to the hour 
of her lamented death. Her poems, though laid in scenes and times ca 
pable of any course of events, and though filled to overflowing with the 
splendours, and gauds, and high-toned sentiments of chivalry, though en- 
riched with all the colours and ornaments of a most fertile and sportive 
fancy, were still but the heralds and delineatioys of melancholy misfor- 
tune and death. Let any one turn to any or allof her poetical volumes, 
and say whether this be not so, with few, and in most of them, no excep- 
tions. ‘The very words of her rst heroine might have literally been ut- 
tered as her own :+ 

‘‘ Sad were my shades, methinks they had 
Almost a tone of prophecy ; 
I ever had, from earliest youth, 
A fecling what my fate would be.” 
The Improvvisairice, p. 3. 


* * * * * * 
“ They (some passages in Ethel Churchill) are the convictions of ‘highe: 








“But what shall we say to the preparation of prussic acid, and its pre- 
servation by Lady Marchmont? What of the perpetual creed of L. E. L 
that all affection brings woand death? What of The Improvvisatrice, in 
her earliest work, already quoted :— : 

“T ever had, from earliest youth, 
A feeling what my fate would be '” 

“ And then the fate itself? 

‘‘ Whether this melancholy belief in the tendency of the great subject 
of her writings, both in prose and poetry ; this irresistible annunciation, 
like another Cassandra, of wo and desolation; this evolution of scenes 
iad characters in her last work, bearing such dark resemblance to those 
of her after-experience ; this tendency in ail her plots to a tragic catas- 
trophe, and this final tragedy itself; whether these be all apere trihey 
dences ot not, the ) Bj swih pe! and ‘ought to make us superstitious. But 
sure if ever 

«« Coming events cast their shadows before,” 


' they did so in the foreboding tone of this gifted spirit. However these 


things be, we come from a fresh perusal of her works since her lamented 
death, with a higher opinion of her intellectual and moral constitution, and 
with a livelier sense of the peculiar character of her génius.” 
Wether the mystery alluded to by Howitt will ever be dispelled, is hard 
to conjecture ; it is, to say the least, strange, that, although a year has 
now elapsed since the tidings of her death arrived in England, not a 
word beyond the first vague and unsatisfactory communication of her sud- 
den fate has reached us. It is somewhat remarkable, that when we can 
procure minute accounts of the sufferings of nameless Negroes in the 
West of Africa, and hear them trumpeted forth in a thousand quarters as 
matters of interest to the world, nothing ean be learned of the death of 
L. E. L. beyond the confused report of a hasty inquest, destitute of many 
characteristics indispensably required to stamp a value upon such inquiries 
held in this country. 
Charles Swain has some fine stanzas upon her memory in the last 
Friendship’s Offering :— 
«¢ Still mourns Erinna—ever by that coast, 
Whose dismal winds shriek to each weeping cloud ; 
Whose waves sweep solemn as a funeral host, 
Still mourns the Love’s own Minstrel, in her shroud; 
The Sappho of that Isle, in genius proud ; 
The Improvvisatrice of our land ; 
The daughter of our soil—our fame-endowed ! 
For der Erinna seeks the fatal strand, 
And lifts to distant shores her wo-prophetic hand ! 


The blighted one! the breast, whose sister-tear 
Sprang to each touch of feeling—heaves no more ! 
Our Lanpow, silent on her funeral bier, 
; Far from our heart, sleeps on a foreign shore. 
The voice of her—the song-inspired—is o’er. 
Oh! she who wept for others, found no tone 
To soothe the many parting griefs she bore ; 
None had a tear for that sweet spirit lone— 
All sorrow found a balm save that far Minstrel’s one ‘ 


Thou who received'st her rose-encircled head, 

Our Minstrel, in the bloom of her young fame, 
Give back our lost andloved! Restore our dead! 
Return once more her first and dearest name ! 

We claim her ashes! ’tis a Nation’s claim! 
Her, in her wealth of mind, to thee we give; 
Yet, plead we for the dust of that dear frame; 
Oh, bear our world-lamented o’er the wave! 
Let England hold at last—’tis all shu asks—her grave !” 


The demand for her remains, were it ever so reasonable, is now une- 
vailing. The fairy fingers on which she was wont to pride herself, have 
long since passed into clay, and the mortal remnants of L. E. L. are 
blended undistingutshably with the tropic-baked and fermenting mould of 
Cape Coast Castle. She had herself predicted, though speaking in the 
character of another,— 

‘*Where my father’s bones are lying, 

There my bones will never lie ; 
* 7 * * 8 


Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave, 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave ; 
Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In some drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse, and sullen guard.” 





moral responsibility and greater power’ which strike us so forcibly .n the 
later-writings.of Li. E. L. 





It is not to be expected, indeed, that her ashes will be brought home; 
nor, perhaps, that she will have any enduring memory in our language as 
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a poetess of the loftier class, though she finely hopes that some of the || “ Friends!” sarcastically exclaimed§ the Count. Oh, most goodly 
golden ore of her genius has been fashioned into fantastic, perhaps beau- | friends !—most staunch friends !-most disinterested and infallibie frends! 
tiful shapes, and looks forward ‘“ with an engrossing and enduring belief {'d stake my life upon their fealty. Wooldn’t you, Alphonse ?” 

that the creative fecling, the ardent thought, have not poured themseives ‘‘T do not comprehend you, sir,”’ said his son. 

forth in vain.” Butin her poems there are unquestioned indications of | ‘ Not comprehend me! How should you, boy, when T speak upon so in- 


genius, and sometimes the indication is fuliilled by her execution. She | comprehensible a subject as the friendship of your last night's compan- 


had a deep and sweet feeling of affection, and a fine eye for the more or- 
namental and picturesque beauties of the external world, which she {re- 


quently expressed in harmonious verse, suggested by copious reading of | 
_ing thus doubted, ‘at the house of a friend.” 


varied literature and regulated by a musical and practised ear. With the 


young she was always a favourite: other ladies—for by ladies it must be | 
“‘ where,. doubtlessly you were taught to lie thus unblushingly.” 


done, if at all,—may, but hardly soon, supplant her in that favour. May 
their career be less burthened by wearisome exertion, their close less sor- 
rowful than hers! At the period of her death, she was rapidly rising in 
all that could gratify a lady and an authoress—in general estimation, in 
public honour, in increasing respect—as well as in the more matured de- 
velopement of her genius, made evident in her prosecompositions. Ethel 
Churchill is, indeed, a work of beauty and talent, for which it would be 


hard to find a parallel in the history of female authorship. And then, | 
yr f ‘needs must have a translation of the sentence, I°ll give you one—you pas- 
within her sight—then she died. The promise of her life was unful- 


when the prospect of her taking a place in her land’s language was 


filled :— 
‘Life is made up of miserable hours ; 
And all of whieh we craved a brief possessing, 
For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing— 
We might have been. 


The future never renders to the past 
Inscribe nie sehtesed2eie sd Ag its keeping. 
On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping— 
We might have been.” 


\ 


oa 
|| the gaming-house ! 


ions? Come tell me now, good Alphonse, where were you all last 


| night 7” 


‘“-T told you before, sir,” replied the young man, evidently vexed at be- 
“At the house of the devil, sir!’ vehemently retorted his father, 
“] lie not,’ exclaimed the youth. 


“ Then, sir, if you do not,” responded the Count, it is because you 
have of late become so intimate with the dark fiend that you are justified 


‘in calling him your friend. For to vour face | tell you, that at his house 


and among his emissaries, you squandered away last night.” 
“1 do not understand your meaning, M. le Comte,” returned Alphonse. 


“Well, sir, since you will be so unlearned in matters of this sort, and 


sed last night at the gaming-table.” 

“‘[—sir—I at the gaming-table ?” stammered out the young man 

His father remained gilent for a while, and then said in a solemn tone, 
|“ Now, on your honour—on your soul, sir, did you not spend last night at 


Alphonse hung down his head with evident remorse, and replied in @ 


| faint voice, * I did, sir.” 
|| ‘And you won!” 
|} § Yes.” 


hh se WV lat: 
|| “'This,”*responded the youth, drawing from under his cloak a tittle 
|| sack of money, and handing it to his father. 


Who wrote these lines? Miss Landon! What she might have been, || . And so these are the wages of your last night’s turpitude!” ex- 
is now idle to conjecture ; but, apart from her literary abilities, and her | claimed the Count, as he took the bag and made the coin jingle within it. 
literary industry, she was, in every domestic relation in life, honourable, |‘‘Upon my word, a goodly heavy sum—almost as heavy as the hearts of 
generous, dutiful, self-denying; zealous, disinterested, and untiring in those from whom you won it. Let’s see how mach it makes.” 
her friendships; and, as an ornament in society, what Miss Reesbore |i And the aged man proceeded to empty the money upon the table, and 


called her—‘‘a gay and gifted thing.” Those who knew her still better | ° reckon the amount. : : 
would give her higher praise, but this is not the place. | ‘So, five thousand franes, sir,” said he, when he had finished the task. 
|| “And these you say, sir, are your winnings !” 
<a _- } * Yes, sir.” 
|| ‘* Then, sir, you do not say the truth.” 
A TALE OF THE MORGUE. || Heaven is witness that you do me wrong,” cried Alphonse. 
BY EDWARD MAYHEW. | Heaven is witness that Ido no such thing,” exclaimed the Count ; 
The streets of Paris after midnight are, at best, no very pleasant quar- |) _ for Heaven knows that nothing can come of gaming but perdition,—that 
ters; but on the 15th of February they were even less ‘agrecable than || 8° deeply hath the dark fiend schemed, that what you think you win is 
usual. It was a most awful night. The fierce black firmament whooped || but a sap to whet. she greedy ployer's appetite,—-e bribe to tempt the mer- 
and grinxed ghastfully as it spat its lightning over the earth, and the |C°D@ty fool to rashness, craftily making the largest gains the heaviest los- 
wind scampered along, raving like a mad thing. Nota sound reigned in | ses. And so I tell you, sir, that these pieces, which you ignorantly call 
the deserted streets, saving the roar of the contending elements. At one | YOU Winnings, are but a sum lent you by the devil, who shall in time ex- 
time the ear caught only the sputtering of the rain against the window- | act an interest so usurious for the Joan, that house, lands, fortune, honour 
panes; at another, this was stifled in the wild howl of the blast ; and_ peace of mind—all shall go to liquidate the debt. With what different, 
anon nothing was heard but the deafening thunder crashing throagh the | ¢9** continued he, gazing at the specie laid out on the table before him, 
skies, loud, startling, and awful as the dread peal of the last trump. | ‘do we behold money differenly got: How beautiful appear the bright 
Late on this terrible night, in the antiquated salon of an ancient man | wages of honest industry! How each small silver coin seems to glisten 
sion in the Faubourg St. Germain, sat an old man, who by his looks num- | with s.ggpad and almost condeious chastity’ With whet » diliseent es- 
bered some three-score years and odd. The few hairs whieh the meddling || P&*t 4° these damned evil-gotten pieces strike upon mine eyes! The ve- 
fingers of Time had left unplucked on his head were hoary with the frost || 2Y whiteness, which before appeared so purely beautiful, in them, assumes 


of age ; while in his face the same busy hand, or the rougher one of Care, the loathesome pale and sickly hue of some most vile disease. But it 
had scored many a deep and sorrowful wrinkle. It was evident by the | S?#ll taint no house of mine. To some poor wretched vagrant the money 
: |, may prove a godsend ; but here it can but breed damnation.” 


stripes of riband decorating his coat that he was one of no mean rank in 
his country. A book lay open on the table before him, but matter of a |, And so saying, the old man hustled the pieces back into the bag, opened 
more important and less pleasing character than its pages seemed to en- | the window, and cast them into the strect exclaiming,—“ Away with thee! 
gross his mind ; for his eyes were abstractedly fixed on the fire, his brows | thou sickly-looking and infectious dross !—away !”— 





were knitted closely together, his face was half buried in his hands, and | “T am now going to tell you, Alphonse,” proceeded the Count, wien 
occasionally certain indistinct and angry mutterings burst from his lips. | he had reseated himself, ‘‘a story which never yet has jarred mortal ear, 
The clock on the mantel-piece, tinkling the hour of four, aroused the | —@ Story so beset with the sharp and poignant evils of the gaming-table, 


the old man from his reverie. He started wildly from his chair, and ra- that if it do not tear the wild infatuation from your heart, why then, in- 
pidly pacing the apartment, exclaimed“ Four ‘—four ! and he still ab- | deed, the vile hag Avarice has glared her evil eye upon you, and indelibly 
sent !—Yes! now it must be asI feared. What else could detain him | ™arked you for her own. 
till such an hour?—and on sucha right,too! Ay! itis too plain—too | ‘It is now,” said the aged man, after a few moments’ deliberation, 
laring to be mistaken. He is—O God !—is what I would sooner that || ‘about fifty-six years since I,—like you now, Alphonse,—young, thought- 
e had died thar. ever lived to be.” | less, reckless, the menial of my passions, a slave to Avarice, the leckey 
The old man stood still, and covered his face with his hands for a while. | f Vice, betook myself to one of Chance’s dens. ; 
Presently he again burst forth— | Twill not attempt to describe to you the wild and savage-looking ani- 
“IT have long suspected it. The late hour at which he has returned | mals I there saw, chained by infatuation to the spot. The ravenous tiger 
home for many nights hinted as much tome. And to-night—this terrible | glares not at its prey witha more intense and angry eye than they did at 
night, when all hell appears to have broken loose, and to be rejoicing over | the cards, and that tiger springs not with a more gluttonous fury on its 


his perdition, assures me of the fact. My son!—my only son !” || food than they upon their winnings. But there was one among this ghast- 
And the aged man sank upon the sofa in a paroxysm of despair. His ly group whose innocent expression of countenance stood SOk tn strong 
feelings were, however, far tuo fierce and poignant to allow him to rest. || contrast to the fiend-like faces of those around him. It required no great 


«There is but one—one stern and most humiliating way to be pursued | penetration to perceive that he was a strangerto the scene. His unruf- 
to save my boy from toppling headlong down the dread abyss, on whose | fled brow, his laughing eye, his smiling lip, all told you that the jaun- 
brink he now stands unconsciously tottering. But it must—ay! and | dice of distempered avarice rankled not inhim. You had but to observe 
though the heavy task crush me, it shall be done—anything rather than | the happy, placid cast of that young man’s countenance, and then to fix 
live to look upon my son debased to that basest of all base creatures, |) your eyes upon the haggard, care worn features of those around, to per- 





a——” ‘ceive in what deep and legible characters Time cuts ‘gambler’ o1 

n the 
A loud knock at the outer door of the house cut short the old man’s | face. . . 
speech. His limbs trembled as if palsied, and tottering towards his chair, || Well, I saw how little versed was this same youth in all the subtle 


he exclaimed in a faint voice, *‘ Tis he! ’tis he!” ' mysteries of play; and shall I tell you what it came into my head todo? 

The door of the salon opening, ushered into the apartment a youth, Ohno! no! I cannot, dare not make myself out to you the fonl black 
rich with the bounty of some twenty summers. He was evidently the | villain I that night became. I cannot with my own hands pluck from out 
old man’s son, and betrayed on entering not a little surprise to find his _your heart all that respect and all that love (for the one must come away 
aged parent occupying the room at such an hour. | with the other) which a father most delighys to husband in his child. And 
ny What has made you thus late, Alphonse?” inquired his father as he | yet what would not a father brave to save that child from such a fate! 
motioned the young man to be seated. : | Alphonse, I wail tell you what it came into my head todo; and oh! let it 

‘*] was with some friends, sir,” he replied. ' make you shudder to behold the abject depth of the precipice upon whose 
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crazy brink you have of late been carelessly sporting. It was this: to | her grief, ‘I have no doubt but that your son was a most exemplary young 
lead that young man on to play, and so—ay! let me out with it, for such || man; but being a man, and not absolutely a saint, it is but natural to 
it literally was—rod him of his money. suppose that he was not utterly insensible to the charms of the fair sex ; 
“It needed not much art to win the boy to the first part of my plans. | and, though I cannot but believe that were he dying in reality, he would 
The goiden eye of the serpent had beamed upon him in all its overpower- have behaved in the noble manner which you have stated, still I imagine 
ing brightness, and he had become fascinated with its looks. | that were he only dying in love instead, his conduct would have been ma- 
: We sat down to play. | terially different, and that then, like the poor bird with the snake, he would 
You may readily conceive that, having stooped thus much to infamy, | have remained spe!l-bound—for a night at least—by the witchery of the 
I scrupled not to descend to the stale and wily trick of tickling my poor , bright eye that had fascinated him.’ , 
dupe with the winnings of the first few games; and [ could perceive, «Oh no!’ she exclaimed with alla motlier’s ardour ; ‘my Eugene was 
when once he tasted of the gaming-table’s savoury food, his relish for it |/not like other boys. Tle was too good a prs aa fond a brother to 
soon became most keen and gluttonous. : | prefer other roofs to that which sheltered us. So long as our eyes were 
‘* Well, we played, and played, and played again, each coup at length | not bedimmed with tears he was contented to his heart’s content. His 
producing but another golden crop for me to reap, until in time the || whole heart was riveted to his poor sister Bianche and me.’ 
petty remnant left him of a thousand franes were Maked upon the ensuing | ‘And the tears gushed in torrents again from the poor old creature’s 
game. ‘The cards were dealt—the old thing followed—the sum was || eyes. 
mine. | “*But,’ said I, ¢ , s ine 
‘* Damnation !’ shrieked the youth, striking his forehead with his clench- | the case?’ wo eameey YO OT Sees Sens eee O8 Be 
ed fists in violent despair. : | ‘**Oh yes, sir!’ she replied, ‘he was laden with a large—to us a very 
«Nay, never let it vex you thus ” Texclaimed. ‘Try another coup. |large sum of money. It was his quarter’s earnings, and all we had to 
The goddess Fortune is but a jutting jade at best; and who knows but the | scare starvation from the door for the next three months—for it was but by 
very uext game she may bestow her smiles on you.’ || the toil of his generous hand his poor sick sister and myself were enabled 
‘“** | have no more money,’ he cried. ‘You have taken all—all—all!’ | to exist. But he is gone—gone! ‘They have robbed—they have mur- 
And, stung with the thought, he started wildly from his chair, and hurried | dered my poor dear boy !’ 
oif to another quarter of the room. |} 6s ‘Nay—nay! my good woman,’ T responded, ‘do not distress yourself 
‘He had but avoided Scylla to be drawn into Charybdis. . |i thus. Depend upon ‘t, if these be your only gronnds for fens all imay yet 
“Close to where he tarried sat two of Chance’s devoutest bigots. sa- | be well. and most likely mpon yuut return home you may find your lost 
crificing most largely to their blind and senseless idol. Such was their | son there.’ 
superstitious zeal, they scrupled not to risk five hundred francs upon the} «*Never—never, I am well assured, shall I behold him there alive 
game. I marked the steadfast eager eye with which the young man dog- | again. No, there,’ she cried, pointing to the interior of the Morgue, ‘ there 
ged their play through all its oscillations: nor when he saw the winner || js the only place where I can find him now.’ 


clutch his gains was the tough struggle that evidently then took place with- || «* How know yoa? Have you seen him?’ I inquired. 

in his mind lost to my observation. | Seen him!’ she shudderingly exclaimed. ‘Oh, never could I bring 
‘He was too weak to wrestle with the sturdy devil that I plainly per- | myself to look upon his dear corpse, through those iron bars, laid out. 

ceived was tustling with his heart. | Perhaps, too, to sewa deep gash cut in his fair flesh, or, may be, to behold 


‘He returned, and we sat down again to play,—not for the driblets we a large hole batteréd in his skull, and his sweet golden hair all daubed and 
before had done, but for rich and lusty prizes. He had two thousand 1 matted with his blood. No—no! never could | bring myself to look up- 


francs still left. In three games, fifteen hundred of that-sum were mine. || on him there. And, that he is there, oh, heaven ! how wretchedly assured 
With a desperate hand he cast his last five hundred onthe board. We) am J.’ 


played again, and as we did soI could see the cards tremble in his hand. |) «* Would you,’I inquired, ‘that [ go in and see ?’ 

He lost! || Oh, if you would,’ she impassionately cried, ‘my thanks—my best, 
‘Oh! never, never shall I forget the intense and frantic glare he then | eternal thanks, sir, should be yours.’ 

fixed upon me. ‘ Demon!’ he shouted with a ghastly grin, and springing | “J turned the lock. The door creaked ominously as it opened. With 

from his seat, dashed like a furious maniac from the room. | a slam that made the still place shudder again, it closed afterme. I stood 
** By the morrow,’ continued the Count, “all recollection of the above | within the hall uf death. 

scene had flitted, like breath upon a mirror, from the surface of my mind,|| “How exquisitely, h»~ ineffably awful is it to be among the dead 

and [ rose in the morning with even a lighter heart than usual, gladdened, | With what a ponderous s\ffocating horror weighs the intense and leaden 

no doubt, at the increased preponderance of my purse. || stillness of the scene upon the shrinking heart. Fearful as is the stun- 


“I stood engaged that day to escort a young country friend to some of | ;,ing clamour of the thunder, yet it speaks rot tothe mmd with one half 
the far-famed sights of Paris. He came, and we sat out to view the ve- | the mighty and appalling energy of the stark silence of hushed life. 


nerable fane of Néire Dame. Crossing the Pont Neuf on our way thither, | “T stood overcome with the profound tranquillity that reigned around. 


I said, ’ : || Not a sound startled the solemn quietude of the grim abode. I stood as 
‘“** Apropos, Pierre, there is one place peculiar to our city, which you | it were paralysed. Presently the recollection of the poor old being I had 
have not yet seen.’ || left waiting in acute suspense the issue of my errand came rushing on my 


** Eh bien? returned my companion, who loved to crack a joke almost | brain. 
as much as to crack a bottle. ‘And which is that, pray! La Bastille!) “J]cast a hurried glance along the cold, stiff remnants of mortality 
—for if so, I can assure you I have no wish to take other than a superfi- | that there lay petrified, as it were, in death, and saw,—O God! O God! 
cial view of it.’ | How can I tell you what I saw? Language however nervous,—thought 

“+ Parbleu! Nor would you, Pierre,’ I replied, laughing at this jest, || however vivid, could never express—could never conceive the ghastly 
‘desire to be any more intimately acquainted, I believe, with the quarter || horror of that sight. Like a thunderbolt then dashed the recollection of 
to which [ allude, it being none other than the asylum for those ill-starred || each vile act upon my mind. The devilish plot I laid to gull the poor 
ladies and gentlemen who may have gone, or perchance been sent, on an || boy of his money; the fiend-like glee with which I gloried in his every 
aquatic excursion to the other world,—La Morgue!” || step towards peydition; the desperate, frenzied look he fixed upon me 

“Chuckling loud and deep over such like jests, we approached the | when I had dragged him there; and, O just heaven! the-last awful epi- 
solemn object of our inhuman mirth: a swarm of people pressed around | thet, ‘pemon !’ he flung at me at parting; and then,—the abject wretch 
the building. Eager to omy the — of 9 mene hs I wormed eA ‘that I was!—the filthy and inhuman jests with which I had approached 
way into the middle of the throng. on the step of the door sat an aged | his dismal resting-place,—all rose with torture int vy mind , : 
ec weeping most miserably q* aia hair streamed all wild about || See !—see, Alphouse! —O, Bee wilal att sete g whisipeal d oe 
her cheeks, her face was buried in her hands, and through her skinny | yice: but once allow yourself to sport upon the stream, who can say 


g i requent moans burst froin bor ;| «hae yuu, like T, may be sucked imperceptibly into its very vortex, and be 
a Ge anliae on cr ond pe hed wuus stricken the poor | for ever ingulphed—ay, and many innocent beings with you, as with me 
uld creature down. In my heart I pitied her. I inquired of the persons |—in unfathomable grief. Here had I been doing what a thousand others 
around the cause of her distress. It was something about her son, they | had done before me—what you yourself have done this very n.ght, Al- 
thought; for occasionally she would wring her hands, they said, and cry, | phonse,—* indulging in the social game,’ as . is called ; and look —0, 
‘ My boy !—my poor, loved boy !’ 1 look to what a woful and appalling end it led. here sat an age mother, 

‘«« What grieves you thus sorely, my good woman?’ I compassionately | writhing with affliction, robbed of her darling son, stripped of her peace, 


accosted her. \ plundered of the prop that formed at once the pride and pillar of her tot- 
‘- «My son !—tmy dear, dear son!’ she sorrowfully replied. || tering age. There stood a poor sick sister, the bitter pangs of illness 
« «What of your son?’ I returned. | raging in her breast embittered with the still bitterer pangs of grief; the 
‘Qi, sir, they have butchered him, and then thrown him like a dog | brother whose sympathy was wont to lull her deepest sufferings, whose 
into the river. Yes, I am sure—too, too wretchedly sure of it "’ || magic love mad2 even her poor life precious in her eyes, snatched—irre- 
And the poor old creature sobbed again at the thought as if her heart deemably snatched from her, and she left to linger in a lonely wilderness 
ere like to break. of life. And there,—there before my eyes,—in that disgusting den of 
age And what should make you thus sure, my dear madam ?’ I con-| death, upon his wretched marble bed, his hands clenched, as if in ven- 
dened, when she had in a measure recomposed herself. || geance on my head, and grinning most ghastly and most savage, lay all 


se ipd ! ent all this long, long, long night from that remained of a loving son, a doting brother, the support gad solace of 
oe caught : . 4, his family, and—wretch that I was—my—my victim ! ; 
“« Well my good woman,’ I said, ‘ if that be your only ground of sus-|) “J rushed madly from out the fell abode. The poor old woman still 
icion, dr a our tears; for depend upon it you have little cause for | sat upon the step. She seized me by the arm as I came out, and conned 
ue ; most eagerly my looks. The wretched tidings were too plainly written 


|| 
fear.’ e J i} ’ 
“ — Heaven I had !’ ske energetically cried. ‘But, || in my pale face for her to fail to read them. 
no Pa «rer apn ‘aiiiincien kind-hearted, to allow his poor old | «Ah! she exclaimed, ‘I see it ts as I suspected. Well—well !’ she 
mother to minute out one entire, vast, interminable night in anxious watch- | added, raising her eyes to heaven. ‘Hard and inscrutable though it be, 
ings for er son’s return. Ah, sir! had you but known him half as well | God’s will be done e 


jee : her home. I will not 
ld have been as ready as myself to swear that, had they ‘At length T enticed the sad old creature to 

at lof hime life enough to stagger 4 the door, most willingly would he | elaborate this doleful history by describing to you, Alphonse, the devas- 

have tottered. home to his dear sister Blanche and me.’ \\ tating flood of woe that overwhelmed the poor youth’s feeble sister when 


“* Yes, my dear woman,’ I replied, endeavouring to banter her out of |i first she heard the fatal news. For such a death to such a brother the 
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_ __ Che Corsair. 





hardest heart might feel. Judge, then, how such a sister as the tender- 
hearted Blanche felt; and judge with what compunetious smartings did 
each of the maiden’s tears sting my heart. The poor old mother saw my 
anguish, and thanked me for my * kind commiseration,’—for little did she 
deem mine was the hand that desolated al! herhome. I strove, as well as 
I was able at that moment, to allay the wretched couple’s grief. | told 
them I was glad I had it in my power to supply, in one respect at least, 
the place of their Eugene, and I assured them it should be owing to no 





But I was mad—desperately mad !—overwhelmed with ruin, and, like 
one drowning, ready to catch at any straw before me. 

‘‘T had two thousand francs of my master’s in my pocket, end can you 
believe it—oh, no! no! you never can believe that J,—I whom you, from 
my very cradle, toiled to teach that honesty could make the poor man the 
rich man’s peer, could so abuse your care as to appropriate those two 
thousand francs to my own accursed purposes. But I was crazed with 
desperation,—blinded with the glare of ruin, and knew not what I did ; 


want of zeal in me if Time did’ not enable me to do so in all other re- | and sv, like an idiot, like a villain, with my master’s money in my hand, I 
gards towards them. Again they thanked me for my ‘ sympathy,’ and | went, and gamed once more. 


said they feared they must on one account encroach upon my kindness. 
I begged them to rely on my desire to serve them. 

“« «The favour, then,’ replied the aged mother, ‘ we would ask of ‘Je bon 
monsicur,’ is this. The only being in this crowded city whom we poor 
‘ paysannes,’ could call our friend now, as you know, lies in the Morgue ; 
and [ am sure that, for the power Blanche or I could have to rescue his 
dear corpse from that horrid place, there must he remain. But, maybe 


you, in your goodness, sir, will not refuse to save our poor Eugene from | 


such a fate. 

As you may readily imagine, it required no slight self-denial on my 
part to promise to revisit that abominable den of death, still I could 
not find it in my heart to say the poor old creature nay,—so I con- 
sented. 

It was not long afterwards before I stood once more upon the threshold 
of the fatal building. In order to reach the keeper’s house it was ueces- 
sary for me to pass along the hall where lay the ghastly relics of my 


aad young Vici. ET sed aot explain to you the haste with which J 
urried through the dismal place. On being Conauctea tv wie Keeper, I 


described to him the body which I told him I had come to claim. He 
inquired of me the young man’s Christian name. 

-** Eugene,’ I replied ; ‘but, pray, Monsieur,’ I added, ‘allow me to 
ask what should make you put the question?” 

“© ¢A letter, sir, he returned, ‘was found upon the young man, signed 
with his nom de Babteme, and it was but to ascertain the justice of your 
claim that prompted me to make the inquiry.’ 

‘<1 soon satisfied the Governor’s doubts upon that head, and having ar- 
ranged that the body was to await my disposal, I hurried from the place 
with the poor youth’s farewell letter in my hand. 

“ You can easily conceive how much I longed for some retired spot 
wherein to read the melancholy document. At length I reached the 
Tuileries. I plunged into the middle of the groves, and tearing open the 


billet, read what while memory lingers in this brain can never be erased | 


from out my mind. It ran as follows :— 
** « Farewell—a long farewell to you, beloved mother! and, oh! fare- 


well—a long farewell to you, my darling Blanche! I write to you from | 


the borders of eternity. Oh! my dear—dear Blanche! and, oh! my 
still dearer mother! I have been happy with you—have I not !—in want 


I could have been happy with you—that I could, proud as I am,—in beg- | 


gary. But, ah! I cannot bear to look upon you in disgrace. 

«« «T know you will be at a loss to divine how I, who ever loathed vice 
from the very depths of my heart, could to-night have get infeeted by the 
corruption: how J, who never loved the filthy dross of this world but“for 
the little comforts it bestowed on you could ever have fallen a prey to 
avarice. I will tell you. 

«“ ¢You know young Adolphe Sebron, my fellow clerk, and how I used 
to wonder how he—who I was well aware received but the same small 
salary as myself,—contrived to live in all the luxury he did. Well, the 
other day I ventured to hint as much to him. He said he would be can- 
did with me, and confess it was by play; and taking from his desk a 
heavy bag of money, told me they were his winnings of the previous 
night. There must have been three thousand francs at least. The sight 


sunk deep into my heart. I thought how happy and how comfortable you 


could be were I to meet with a similar turn of luck. » 


“ «The next day I was to receive my quarter’s salary. No sooner was 
the money in my hands thanI resolved to go that very night, and offer up 
the hard-got little sum at Fortune’s shrine. 

eee > . 
oanty, snd" HAGE aa aate ached upon ’my eyes’ Sultan we 
There was gold, glittering, fascinating gold—gold. the isnic ews 9 F 
this benighted world,—gold, the apple of man’s eye,—lying in ravishing 
profusion about the place ; nor were there wanting—to consummate the 
wily scheme—the bright-eyed and insinuating daughters of Eve, to coax 
men on as of old to taste the damning fruit. 

«© © What wonder, then, that I, who had never seen, had never dreamt 
of anything half as gorgeous, should have been gulled by the glowing 
baits around me, or that, bewildered with the dazzling sight, 1 should have | 
allowed myself to be inveigled into play. | 


“«¢T need not tell you that at the beginning I was most timid and most | 


cautious at the game. However, 1 won the first few stakes, and grew 
more venturesome, played higher and higher on each fresh coup, while | 
each new game served only to increase my already bulky gains. But the | 
tables at length were turned, and Misfortune, with its attendant, Despe- | 
ration, pressed hard upon me. I lost, and lost, and lost again, until at | 
last I started from my chair, deprived of the only means we had to eke | 
existence out for the next three months—a very beggar. 

‘* «Starvation I could have suffered by myself without a groan ; but to | 
see you in yourold age, my dearest mother, and you in your youth, my | 
poor, loved Blanche, writhing with the pangs of excruciating ‘want,—to 
perceive you dragged slowly from me by the iron hand of hunger to the 
tomb, would have been maddening—would have been intolerable. 

“** Racked by such thoughts I stopped unwittingly before a table where | 
sat two of Chance’s sternest fanatics worshipping their senseless idol. | 
They had staked five hundred francs upon the game. I watched their | 
play to the end, and when I saw the winner grasp his heavy gains, I | 
thought it wanted but one such stroke of luck to retrieve my lost fortune. | 
The idea was too strong for my weak soul to wrestle with, and—O mo- 





|; union of park scenery with the bustle of the most crowde 


| 


|| *T cast five hundred of the sum upon the table. We played. I lost. 
|| A second five hundred strewed the board, Again we played. Again I 
lost. A third five hundred backed the ensuing game. Once more we 
|played. Once more I lost. ‘The fourth, the last five hundred, with a des- 
i perate hand I flung int® the pool. One other time we played. One other 
time I lost. My only hope was gone! Ruin stared me in the face! 
| ‘‘ Frenzied with my fate, I rushed from out the place. But, where to 
got Ah! where? Home?—never! I dare not show my guilty face to 
| you. To the country ?—pshaw! let me fly to the remotest spot of earth, 
| will not Rumour, with her hundred tongues, be sure to hunt me out. No 
—no! there is but one safe. quiet place of refuge for me now, and that is 
the grave—the silent grave ! 
| ‘* Death—inextricable, eternal Death, then, is my stern resolve. One 
other half-hour, and this breathing form will be a lifeless mass. And yet, 
| great God! what agony—what bitter-racking agony is it to rend—irrepa- 
'rably rend asunder all the tender ties that bind us to this poor existence 
to say ‘ farewell’ for ever and ever to all the darling beings that make this 
| paltry life most precious to our hearts, Oh! my dear mother! my loved— 
| my much loved Blanche, how does my poor soul writhe again to leave ye, 
|| ye! its only care, its onlv joy, its only glimpse of heaven, and, moreover, 
to leave ye thus! But there is noalternative. It must—it must be done. 
| So farewell! for ever fare ye well !—Evcener.’” 
| ‘The aged Count could say no more. Sorrow, deep, overwhelming sor- 
|| row, stifled his discourse. The tears trickled quickly down his furrowed 
|| cheeks, and loud and fast the sobs came gurgling from his breast. He 
||struggled violently to overcome the sturdy anguish, and, at length (still 
|| sobbing between each word,) resumed his doijeful tale. 
“What my feelings were after reading this wretched letter, human 
|| tongue can never disclose, nor human mind conceive. Suffice it. Let 
|| the strong grief that now almost suffocates me at the mere remembrance 
|, of the thing, give you some faint idea of the rigid agony I must have then 
}endured. At first I thought to follow my poor victim to the tomb; but 
|| deliberation bade me live, and by repentance—deep and absorbing repen- 
|, tance—strive to expunge, if possible, the crime from out my soul. 
| “Such has ever been the steadfast, anxious object of my life. Not an 
||ear but thine, not even his mother’s, has ever listened to the melancholy 
|| history of that young man’s death. Many, and most bitter have been the 


|| tears which I have shed over his grave. His mother, who ever believed 
| her darling son had fallen by some robber’s hand, f made my strictest care 
|| while living; and when she died—she died beseeching blessings on my 
i}head. His sister, Blanche, I spared no means of mine to cure of her dis- 
|| ease, and ultimately made her partner of my rank and fortune. My whole 
| days have I devoted to charity, and prayers for the soul of poor Eugene, 
j,and I trust by a few more years of rigid penitence yet to be able, ere I die, 
to atone for all. 

| “And, now,’ emphatically added the sorrowful old Count, “I pray you 
‘\let this be a warning to you, young man. Hoard it in your heart; and, 
when you think again of play, remember—oh ! remember, THE TALE oP 
THE Morous !” 1 





RECOLLECTIONS OF GERMANY. 


BERLIN. 


| 





| And this, then, is Berlin! I believe no stranger can be set down in the 
|| street denominated “ Under the Limetrees” (especially if it happen in the 
|summer season), without being favourably impressed by this capital, 
|| where, notwithstanding cold climate, a situation far inland, surrounded 
,mostly by sand wastes, and various other disadvantages, a spirit of im- 

provement, With true: German pertinacity, seems to have been kept up in- 
|| cessantly, from its foundation up to the present hour, and which has eam 
developed to a degree elsewhere unexampled through the last ten or fifteen 
jjyears. The principal strect, above mentioned, is about 250 rods (or 1600 
| yards) long, and about 14 rods broad; and in the middle are six rows of 
flourishing limetrces, which now wayed in the summer wind, and display- 
|ed their brightest and freshest green. This delightful allee for foot pas- 


|sengers was first planted by the Electress Dorothea, in 1699; and has 
ent of the town; such 
d street being 


| since been carefully preserved as the chief ornam 


| peculiar to Berlin. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to imagine a more exhilarating promen- 
-ade for those who are thoroughly aware how much of good society, what 
treasures of science and art, and what varied amusements, are bdnben- 
trated within the immediate ncizhbourhood of those trees. ‘To the mere 
angaffer (gazer), whose mind is only ‘the mind of his own eves,” the 
scene, of course, will soon become tiresome. He will meet with princes 

'dukes, and chevalicrs, wearing stars and ribands—will see the levees 
assemble, and criticise the German carriages and horses; but, after the 
first day, will vote such “ goings-on” a bore, and long for change. 

If, however, the Prussian capital is duly considered, with reference, as 
already mentioned, to its disadvantages of locale, and the improvements 
which, notwithstanding, have constantly progressed, it may almost be cha- 
racterised as the most thriving town in Europe ; and scarce any where 
else can be found, within a similar space, so great a number of public in- 
stitutions which are deserving the attention of strangers. To enter in- 





ther! mother!—I hardly dare to tell you what it pushed me on to do. 


to a minute description of those, within the limits of a magazine article, 
would be of course impracticable ; and a mere catalogue of the differ- 
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ent schools, associations, places of public entertainment, museuins, &c., 
would fill up at least two columns. 

Among other prevalent errors, it is not unusual in England to charac- 
terize the Germans as being heavy, dull, and phlegmatic, in which respect 
we confuse them with the Dutch, who certainly are so. But, although 


Wwe meet with examples enough of operose, plodding perseverance, espe- | 


cially among the German /ierati, yet the prevailing trait among the in- 
habitants of Prussia, and of almost every state, af compared with the 
English, would certainly be liveliness and susceptibility, rather than dul- 
ness and phlegm. Hence the variety of their public amusements ; in 
particular their partiality to constant raral excursions, and to concerts 
and petty banquets enjoyed al fresco. The German, whatever be his rank 
and pursuits, seems always determined to make the most of his lifetime. 
With this view, he rises every morning at six o’clo@k or earlier, when his 
hot coffee and milch brod—in short, an English breakfast, is punctually 
served. ‘Thereafter he proceeds to the fultilment of whatever duties de- 
pend on his own head and handiwork ; and be it specially observed, the 
horrid condition of existence without pursuit or employment, of being 
obliged to say, ‘* When it was morning, I wished for the night ; and when 
it was night, I sighed for the morning,” is almost unknown to the Ger- 
mans. Idleness is everywhere held in abhorrence ; nay more, it is re- 
pudiated by the laws under every state. 

Our friend having risen at five or six, may continue his employments 
uninterruptedly till one ; but if refreshment is wished for, a dejeune & la 
mode Frangaise (usually a hot ragout and a bottle of wine), is customary 
about half past nine. Dinner is served at one o’clock ; and, for those who 
choose to follow the example of royalty, this principal business of the day, | 
as Dr. Johuson thought proper to style it, will cause but a brief suspen- | 
sion of industry; for the King of Prussia’s invariable habit, even when 
he has distinguished guests around him, is to rise from table within about | 
half an hour; and, as every one, ef course, must rise along with him, the | 
Prussian gourmand, of course, never looks on the king’s invitation as the | 
harbinger of a banquet, but rather of what is called on shipboard, a banyan | 
day. After dinner, business is resumed, except on occasions when, at a 
private house, there isa grand “ éractament,” in which case the conclu- 
sion of the banquet merges into the commencement of the evening’s 
amusements; which are, the theatres, the numberless concert-rooms, ' 
aesthelical teas, or excursions into the country. By nine or ten o'clock | 
the theatres, &c., are usually closed, and he has time for an hour's pro- | 
menade “ under the lime-trees,” and for a supper-perty from eleven till | 
twelve ; but it would be looked on as remarkable schwarmarcey, (i. ¢. dis- | 
sipation) if he should sit up later. | 

This whole page has been digressive, for I intended merely to speak of || 
the public entertainments, among which the theatre is pre-eminent. Ido), 
not mean to say that the Berlin theatre is the best in Germany, nor is it || 
by any means the only one where the reigning prince may be regarded | 
not merely as patron, but manager and director. Neither will I speak of | 
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| great Fredrick’s activity remains nearly as he left it. 


tesque and odd as they all are, yet exhibit a vivida vis and sharpness o 
outline, which no mere voluptuary could impart. In fact, the zest with 
which he partuok of a devilled biscuit and bottle of old wine may ob- 
viously be ascribed to the wear and tear caused by his acute feelings and 
tue enthusiastic ardour with which he followed out every employment. 
To the same cause, of course, may be imputed Schiller’s partiality to a 
| glass of champagne at midnight, after which he would renew his labours, 
ming aloud, and becoming completely identified with his immortal 
| heroes, 


* * * * * t 


POTZDAM, AND THE PALACE OF SANS SOUCI. 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of sandy deserts towards the north, and 
| the flatness for the most part of the country round Berlin, yet, by a rapid 
| drive along a fine chaussée, we can suddenly change the scene to one 
| which is nature as well as art, interesting and beautiful. The various 
| lakes formed by the river Havel, which surround the town of Potzdam, 
| contrasting with the wood-crowned hills in its vicinity, have an effect on 
‘which the poet or landscape painter delights to dwell. -Amid the varie- 
| ties of this tewn and neighbourhood, the particular scene and sphere of the 
With mingled sad- 
ness and wonder, one beholds those petty adornments in the house- 
fronts of which the monarch was especially proud, and to which he always 
exacted a tribute of applause from strangers; those honses, too, which 
once formed the palacee of his nobility, ministers, and generals, but which 
are now sometimes tenanted by humble artisans, or may be rented for 
‘‘an old song” by refugees of a ruined fortune, who can live en prince at 
Potzdam, on means which elsewhere would not raise them above the grade 
of extreme poverty. 

Frederick’s taste in architecture and landscape-gardening appears, in- 
deed, to modern eyes, not much better than that exhibited in his poetry ; 
but though no mortal would now think of reading the latter, almost every 
one will survey with deep interest the pleasure-grounds and so-styled pa- 
lace of Sans Souci, the whole site of which, when the king commenced 
his operations, was an ugly waste of morass. This deserted residence con- 
sists merely of a long suite of apartments on the same floor (one leading 
inte the other), and having in the middle a handsome marble saloon, with 
a cupola roof. The building stands on an eminence, from whence the 
yrospect across the terrace-walks of the garden is extensive and beautiful : 
but it may be doubted whether the indomitable hero of the seven year’s 
was ever contemplated it with much interest. 

Within the mansion, as my reader of course already knows, every ar- 
ticle of furniture and every book on the shelves remains precisely as at 
the hour of the king’s death. Aswe enter his private apartment, ail the 
painful and repulsive anecdotes connected with that event force themselves 
on memory. * * * * ‘There stands his elbow-chair, on which, for 





the theatres at Munich or Vienna as superior; for it so happens, that I || several montis, he remained both night and day, struggling with disease, 
have been more deeply impressed with the power of theatrical represen- || put still indulging at intervals in that voracity which, of course, aggrava- 
tation at the small towns of Darmstadt and Weimar, than at any of the || ted every symptom, and occasionally givng vent with bitterness to his 
other three. But the Berlin theatre flourishes to a degree unknown in || conviction that, wiih the disorganization of his earthly frame, his exist- 
England, where the behaviour of our audiences is often abominable, and i ence must terminate forever; a conclusion which is not one whit more 





always stupid ; and where the stage business is neither conducted by, nor (| 
contemplated on, such principles as can secure an entire deception,—an || 
actual escape from the affairs of the daily working world, into the imagi- 
nary one represented by the scene. 

A citizen of Berlin, living, we shall suppose, near the Brandenburg | 
Gate, having wound up his affairs for the day, and at five o'clock in the || 
afternoon taking his cup of coffee, glass of Crambambuli, and pipe of |! 
geuuine Varinas, takes also a promenade with his family “ under the lime- 
trees,” without, perhaps, the previous intention of going to any place of | 
public amusement ; but it suddenly rains, or, on passing the theatre, the 
sudden thought strikes him; and, in their usual walking costume, the 
party take their scats in that house which is every night honoureé with 
the presence of the sovereign. Here there is no noise, no confusion, no 
bawling nor fighting in the galleries; moreover, there are no “* dress- 
circles,” where parties stare at one another; but the audience are kept in 
a dim twilight, the effect of the lights being so managed, that attention is | 
fixed solely on the stage, and deception becomes almost perfect. Fvr- | 
ther, we do not find that miserable discrepancy bejwixt the acting of the 
favoured and flourishing star, and the starveling underlings, which is too, 
often witnessed in this country ; but every performer is perfect « .d ener- 
getic in his part, and our citizen escapes for the time from all his cares into | 
an ideal world. How different is all this from the goings on of a London 
house, where the glare of liglu, the parade of dressed people distracting 
attention from the scencs, and, too often, the riot and noise of a brutal | 
mob, entirety destroy the illusion, and stamp us in comparison as a nation 
of barbarians! ; 

At Berlin, during our short visit, still survived, though with evidently 
breaking health, that most singular being, Hofimann, the novelist, former- 
ly known in England from some of his odd stories having been translated, 
and yet more from the notice bestowed on him by Sur Walter Scott. So 
rare a combination of accomplishments and eccentricity, if it can be paral- 
leled among the enthusiastic, sensitive, and persevering Germans, could 
not, I imagine, be found any where else in the world. At once a man of 
business hulding official rank, a first-rate musician and composer, an ex- 
cellent artist, a most origina! author, and, though stigmatised by his ca- | 
lumniators as a devotee to the bottle, yet exhibiting a degree of industry | 
an] patience in all his pursuits, such as the most ascetic member of a 
temperance society would find it no easy matter to equal. In all bis ae 
dertakings he was qualified to excel, but music was his forte. This ha 
been his resource in days of poverty and privation, when other employ- | 
ments failed, for superior talents in the management of an orchestra will | 
always command respect in a country where good concert music Is regard- | 
ed almost as a necessary of life. As a limner he might have excelled in| 
portrait-painting ; but, for the most part, confined himself in practice to 
dizarre conceptions and ludicrous caricature. His literary sketches, gro- 
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| the battle of Waterloo, 


consistent with soued philosophy than it is with religion. 
Trederick has ever been styled great, and it may be worth while to no- 
tice, in this respect his leading characteristics. Imitator as he was of the 
French poets and philosophers, yet in the conduct of his own proper af- 
fairs he exhibited all that pertinacity of purpose and indefatigable indus- 
1 are so peculiar to the German character in its best phasis,— 
Thus he afforded one of the few examples which are vn record of a spirit 
so resolute as to be quite unchangeable by the current of events, however 
Beaten and baffled he might be, but this was merely in outward 
s; the individual man remained precisely the same as if no 
defeat had occurred. In that respect la force de circonstances was tried 
against him in vain. Signal as the overthrow might be, he would still 
cleave inexorably to the same purposes, and wield his broken sword with 
the same unconquerable conviction that, ere long, he would obtain another, 
er to be convinced how rare is this pertinacious decision of charac- 
uved ouly try how meny military leaders it is possible to name, 
ustain defeat with minds thereby unimpaired and spirit 
Among such, old Blucher stands pre-eminent ; for ha- 
ving been beaten, he seemed not to care a rush ; though, during the opera- 
». he of course, resisted most furiously. (Vide the records of his dis- 
‘aster at Lubeck). ‘The only method whereby it was possible to upset his 
| mind, was by keeping him in a state of idleness. Accordingly, when 
Prussia submitted to the yoke of Buonaparte, Blucher, with all the world 
tood alone, obstinately cherishing the conviction that this de- 
of affairs was not irremediable ; but, asit was impossible to 


try whicl 


adverse. 
contingencie 


In ord 
ter, we 
who were able to 
still indomitable. 


| tion, 


against him, s 
grading state 


|| obtain sympathy from the Berlin cabinet, he could only vent his wrath in 
|| words, and became at once an invalid and a madman. 


It is surperfluous 
to add, that when onee more mounted, and at the head of a troop, his 
wonted health and equanimity returned to him instanter. ‘The Swedish 

| general, Banner, and the eccentric Suwarrow, have been described as ex- 
hibiting the same immutability of character; but the number of instances 
that can be cited is, I suspect, very small. yalegt 

Among great commanders, Napoleon affords a striking instance how fa- 
talis the lack of such pertinacity. Elated beyond measure when victori- 

‘ous, ambitious and overbearing then, he could by no means endure defeat 
‘with unimpaired magnanimity. His disposition seemed to change with 
changing circumstances. Had it not been for this weakness, and if, after 

- he had still continued to grasp his battle-sword, 

as old Frederick, in a like position would most certainly have done, Na- 

poleon would in all probability, have remained Emperor of the French at 
least, though no longer the despot of all Europe. But his mind changed ; 
and, instead of still raising his arm in defence, he held out his hand paci- 
fically to welcome Ruin, though without having formed any previous cal- 
culation how he and Ruin were to arrange partnership together. Of 
\ course, there was no want of courage in all this, but the unity of purpose 


it 
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was lost, whichold Frederick would have died rather than abandon. Na- 
poleon’s notion of appealing to the generosity of the British people, aud 
being still great in his abdication, proved a sad blunder; and his once os- 
tentatious intention of writing the history of his own victories was given 
up for petty squabbles with Sir Hudson Lowe, whose powers of torment- 
ing asa gaoler increased according to the increased irritability of his 
victim. 

But enough of such digressions, which are excusable, however, because 
the interior of the Great Frederick’s residence has been so often de- 
scribed, that [ need scarcely say more about it. The only other room be- 
sides the king’s which excites particular interest, is that which used to be 
occupied by Voltaire, and in which stands his writing-table covered with 
velvet once white, but literally plastered with ink, as if in the fury of 
composition he had numberless times upset the ink-pot. By way of me- 
mento of Sans Souci, I took a sketch of this table with its dimensions, 
and have since had several made iu the same fashion, which proved very 
serviceable. In this room, as in Frederick’s, how many anecdotes crowd 
on recollection of the celebrated man by whom it was once tenanted !— 


For innate power, for variety of talent and indefatigable industry, Vol- || 


taire surely deserved all the admiration which he excited. ‘The dark 
shade of his character was solely caused by the want of sound principles 
to guide and direct his activity. The old stories of his introduction to 
the Prussian hero, who gave him a first audience when in bed, wrapt in 
blankets and shivering with an ague-tit, of their intiraate friendship and 
subsequent enmity, are amusing up to the present day. I quite forget 
what cansed the quarrel, but such result was little to be wondered at ; for 
how can friendship be firmly supported, except upon the basis of mutual 
agreement on immutable and universal principles ! 


To the north of the palace is the level ground, whereon, every morn- 
ing, the monarch was wont to inspect his troops, whom he disciplined in 





‘tea commences at a time of day when people are at leisure, and free for 
the reception of whatever impressions may be made on them by music, de- 
clamation, or spectacle of any kind. At nine o’clock, when the literary 
entertainment is over, it may be followed up with a banquet, no doubt ; 

| but to mix the two together would be as absurd as to insist on having a 

‘table with grouse-pie and champagne in your box at the theatre. 
| We accepted an invitation to a party of this kind without the slightest 
disposition to laugh at the affair ; on the contrary, contrasting it with ** go- 
|ings-on” in England, which are much more wearisome, and have no ration- 

‘'al but or purpose. We have already so far given into the German mode 

| of life as to dine willingly at three or four o'clock ; and have, moreover, 
convinced our host and his attendants that we donot require many courses, 

‘with various entrées, but are better pleased with one good dish, and with 
‘one sort of wine. ‘Tis arrangement puzzles him at first, and puts him 
out of his way, but from the moment when he is made to comprehend that 

|| we are willing to pay in the same ratio for a compact brief dinner as for a 

| multifarous and protracted one, he comes into our plans with the utmost 

| cordiality. 

The house of Madame **** is beautifully situated near the royal gar- 
dens, and her estatlishment such as would in London indicate a revenue 
‘lof at least 2000/. per annum. We find in the entrance-hall liveried ser- 
| vants, exotic plants, paintings, and statues. Having ascended to the first 
|floor, we are received in an oddly shaped saloon, or anteroom, in which 

are several works of art, tables strewed with illustrated books (mostly Eng- 

| lish), and where we meet only the lady of the house. The aesthetical 
| party are in the inner apartments, and they now listen to a very beautiful- 
| ly performed air on the harp, accompanied by the voice of a first rate me- 
lodist. The folding-doors are open, through which we observe the com- 
| pany all seated and arranged, rather formally, in a circle ; but of this they 
‘\reck not, for they are seriously absorbed and critically interested by the 


music. 


times of peace as well as of war with a degree of. merciless rigidity, | At first, the hostess assigns us chairs in the anteroom, end seats 
worthy of the tyrant as portayed by Baron Trenck. On the south is the || herself by us till the performance is over. When the song is ended, she 
pleasure-garden, laid out in the eld French or Italian style, with its terra- || brings out, one after another, such members of her party as she thinks we 
ces, temples, fountains, exotic plants, and shady waiks, affording, as alrea- | Shall most like to become acquainted with ; and, the introduction having 
dy said, a beautiful and extensive landscape, which includes the new park | taken place, we are moved into the salle interieur, where our chairs with- 
and palace, the town of Potzdam situated on an island formed by the Ha- \ in the circle await us. Refreshments of all kinds—coffce, /iqueurs, ices, 
vel, the marble palace, the pyramid and peacock island, with a thousand _&c.—are then proffered by the servants. As newcomers, we attract some 
othet objects worthy of the stranger's attention ; who, by the by, when | Potice 5 and the conversation addressed to us is, of course, literary and 
he returns into town, ought specially to admire the prospect from each of || aesthetical. Especially an intense Interest Is evinced, and divers ques- 
the bridges. * * * Among the good traits of old Frede- | tions are put with respect to the goings-on of the literary world in Eng- 


rick’s character, I should incline torveckon his fondness tordogs ; and be- 
fore leaving Sans Souci, every visitor is-directed to observe the burial- 
ground of his favourites cluse by the palace, where their graves 
are all marked, ard monuments erected. Besides the paintings and 
statues in the different apartments, there used aise to be a picture- 
gallery of considerable extent, and containing some excellent specimens 
of the Italian school; and there is the long, narrow -gallery, extend- 


ing all the length of the building, in which the king used to take ex- 
ercise in bad weather. 


iland, and to the habits and peculiarities of its leading representatives. 
| For, be it particularly observed, that whilst we remain absolutely stolid 
and indifferent to the immense variety of literary performances which are 
brought forth by Germans, and duly advertised by the Leipsiec fair cata- 
|| logues, they, on the contrary, keep the strictest watch over all the pro- 
|ductions of the British press. No sooner is a new work of any tolerable 
| pretensions announced in London, than there arises a competition among 
| German translators who shall have the first copy ; and it is almost super- 
|| fluous to observe that the versions are, for the most part, admirably well 


Upon the whole, Potzdam is nut only more agreeable as a residence, | executed. 5 4. pe 
The literary lion of the evening is Ludovic Tieck, whose name has by 


bat more interesting as a show-place than Berlin. There are four other | pte sos se : : 
palaces to be inspected besides that of Sans Souci, among which the old ||S0me means or another become familiar in this country, though his multi- 
and new Schloss are curious and magnificent in their way; and in order | farious writings remain, cf course, as little known or understood as if they 
duly to appreciate Frederick’s character (which, perhaps it may not seem | bad never been published ; in fact, the better part of them would require 
that I have not treated with fitting respect), it will be proper to visit the |@ degree of skill in adaptation which hardly any translator in this country 


almost numberless public institutions which owe their existence here | has as yet exhibited. But Tieck’s industry and various acquirements, in- 
to his unparalleled zeal and activity. But our stay was far too short ; | | dependently of his original works, entitle him to great respect ; and en 
had time only to admire the prospect, and look at I’rederick’s elbow-chair | passant, I may remark that his translation of Don Quixote is, without ex- 
and Voltaire’s writing table. | ception, the best that has ever been produced. This evenirg, in compli- 

|| ment te the strangers, he reads one of his lectures on the old English 

|| school of dramatic poetry, with reference especially to the precursors of 
AND WEIMAR. | Shakspeare. This being concluded, and having apologised to the party 
‘ ] ; , || for detaining them so long with his own lucubrations, he submits the ques- 

The route from Potzdam to Dresden is rough enough, in all conscience. 


; : , '\tion whether it would be agreeable to them to hear the last act of a new 
The roads ere certainly not like English ones; but we are no longer trou- | drama just completed by a young literary friend—one of the Chevalier 


bled with the drift-sands, nor are the inns deficient in refreshments. Be- | yon Houwald’s, I believe. Having, in the first place, given a brief sketch 
sides, we now feel tolerably accustomed to our new mode of life. Things | of the plot from its commencement, he proceeds to read his friends’ pro- 
get better, and canjscarcely be worse than they were in the district of Lu- | duction with a degree of animation which he had by no means bestowed 
nenberg. We have become Continentalized ; and, in travelling, are al- | on his own. The sincerity, force, clearness, and melody with which he 
ways well content, if besides black beer and black bread, we can have a | recites the impassioned parts of the dialogue have an effect irresistibly at- 
bottle of old hock and some pickled venison, roasted to a cinder, for dinner. | traetive,—the more so, as contrasting with his habitual mildness of tone 

Whoever delights in pure country air and romantic scenery (a decided | and-nonchalant calmness of demeanour. One perceives that he is tho- 


——s 


DRESDEN, WEISSENFELS, 


contrast to that of Berlin) will find Dresden a most pleasant residence. 


Here—at Dresden, I mean—we obtain ample accommodation upon one | 
and the same floor of a large, old-fashioned hotel, in a narrow street close | 


|| roughly in earnest,—that he not only approves what he reads, but is inter- 


ested by it. Nor do the audience merely pretend to approve, and sit 
“‘ with sad civility and aching heads.” 


to the royal palace and magnificent chapel, also to the celebrated picture- |! ers, and they admire with fedolenics te Pielapian a mma 
allery, which has been so often cescribed, to the fine old bridge across the | In Tieck’s countenance, attire, and manner, there is nothing of that od- 
Ibe, and the terrace walk overlooking the river. And here, about three | dity which sometimes accompanies the literary character. On the whole 
weeks were spent very pleasantly, a good part of our time being occupied i he has rather the cu¢ of an English country gentleman than of a professed 
with excursions through the varied and pleasant environs, from whence the | author: and his strongly marked features wear a bland and beneneiinns e2- 
town itself always forms a beautiful and interesting object in the distance, || pression, with an indication, now and then, by a movement of the lips aoe 
bearing great resemblance to Florence in its locale and tout ensemble. Our | twinkle of the eye, that he is not without a propensity to sarcastic humour. 
evenings were spent at the theatres or in literary circles. || When he concludes the play, there is applause, of course ; and thereaf- 
Now, be it allowed me to introduce a few lines in defence of the enter | ter we have some critical remarks, mostly suggestions of improvement or 
tainment denominated “ aesthetical tea,”’ which has been so often laughed | alteration, And then the conclave breaks up, but not ti!l we have receiv- 
at by foreigners. Occurring as it does at the ordinary hour of an early | ed three or four invitations to similar meetings. It must not be supposed 
English dinner, this alone is enough to excite ridicule. But, let it be re- , that dinner parties are fallen into desuetude in Germany ; the aesthetical 
membered, the German day always commences with breakfast at six in the | tea is often followed up by an invitation to a grand *tractament” at the 
morning, after which it is broken by déjeuné at ten o’clock, and by dinner || same house for the very next day. 
at one. By six o’clock, all business is wound up, and the aesthetical tea bad + be 
takes place at the time when it is customary to attend the theatre or con- | Weissentels dwells on recollection, merely because it was the abode of 
cert room ; moreover, it presents for its leading object the private recita- | Mullner,—for we stayed there only one night. We arrived about five 
tion of some new literary composition ; in short, affords a divertisement | o’clock. P. M., when the Hofrath, as the people here styled him, was 
similar to that of the theatre, but in another form. As to the aesthetical | abroad on his usua! morning ramble; but at six he joined us at dinner, 
tea being looked upon as a “‘¢ractament,” or banquet, such a notion is out | which, as he observed, suited him exactly for dejeune a la fourchette. As 
of the question. We should as little dream of such a thing as we would | already noticed, his figure was stout, and his features were without one 
expect it in London during those hours of the afternoon which are usually trace of the wear and tear of authorship. I remember he wore old-fash- 
devoted to exercise in Kensington Gardens cr the Park. The aesthetical |! ioned Malf-boots, and had on his finger a large diamond ring, with which 
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he had been complimented by one of the royal family of Prussia, in return 
for te dedication of a play. Never did any mortal appear more disposed 
for mirth and geod-humour than the Hofrath, whose leading trait, for that 
evening at least, was ** abandon.” Our broken German, and his own aw- 
ful attempts at Eagtish, formed one source of merriment ; but the conver- 
sation never flagged for an instant,—for if a word failed on our part, he 
was, ef course, willing to take French, Italian, Latin, or whatsoever canie 
uppermost, instead. Of his remarks, however, any that have dwelt on my 
recollection were of caustic and satirical character. Scarcely was it pos- 
sible to extort from him one word of approval for the existing and contem- 
porary authors of his own country : and as to the prevalent popular taste, 
he declared that it became always more and more depraved, and he had, 
therefore, determined not to wiite another tragedy, seeing that fiddlers 
and farce-writers were far more encouraged and applauded than even the 
best of poets. 

* t * * * * 


* * 


' 
At Weimar, one leading characteristic of the place is its air of deep 
tranquillity and seclusion. In this respect, it may be compared to the coun- 


ly desirous to hear all that we could tell him respecting leading characters 
among English /iteratz,—of whom, it is superfluovs to say, that Scott and 
Byron interested him the most. But whilst speaking of both, with ample 
deference as d stinguished men, he could byno means be led into hearty 
praise of either one or other on account of their works. I am con- 
vinced that, among the peculiarities of the German character is to be 
reckoned a most intense developement of the organ of ideality; and 
can believe that Goethe, perpetually haunted by a clear conception of 
excellence, attainable perhaps, though never yet attained, felt disgust- 
ed, or at least disappointed, with all the literary productions which he 
had read,—not by any means excluding those which he had himself 


written. 


* + * * * * * * 





A DANISH TRADITION, 


The island of Zealand is joined, on the north-west, by a narrow sandy 


try residence of an English nobleman—a duke, for exainple,—where to 'strip of land, toa beautiful and fertile peninsula, thickly dotted with cot- 
the castle and park is also affixed a sinall town—only with this notable dif- ges, and forming a little district in itself. It boasts of one small town, 
ference, that at the English Duke’s town you would probably find no lete- beyond which the peninsula extends in a bold headland, far out into the 
rati, no booksellers’ shops, no theatre, concert-rooms, museums, and plea- | W!ld and stormy Cattegat, forming a landscape of the most bleak and de- 
sure-gardeus ; whereas, at Weimar, we find again in miniature ail the pub- solate description. The shifting sand has destroyed all traces of vegeta- 
lic institutions and entertainments which we have admired on a grand |“0n; moving sand hills—the play of the tempests which, unchecked, 


scale at Dresden or Berlin. And thus, by shifting about among the thir- 
ty-two different states, one may have constant variety ; but the most agree- 
able kind of resting place is certainly one of the minor capitals, combining 
at once the advantages of rural quietness and forest scenery, with the civi- 
lisation and comiorts of a town residence. At Weimar, one, indeed, feels 
as if not in town; but rather ina remote country situation, where the people 
seem contented with little, where turf-fires are burned to save wood, and 
where, if there is no want, there is, at the same time, little or no luxury. 
It is a situation admirably adapted for the recluse and contemplative stu- 
dent, and accordingly has been the abode not only of Goethe, but of Wie- 
land, Schiller, and so many other distinguished authors, that, if I could 
remember names, half a column might be filled with them. In the grand 
duke’s park, which adjvins the little town, the old trees are as fine as any 
that can be found in England; and thovgh the common people are admit- 
ted as daily visitors among rare exotics, statues, and ornamental edifices, 
not a leaf is injured, nor auy object defaced, 

Here, it is almost superfluous to observe, that Gocthe was then the 
great lion, to whom every stranger, if in the slightest degree tinged with 
literature, wished to be introduced. Cold, and often sarcastic as he was 
in manner, and by no means easily accessible to authorlings of his own 
country, he seldom refused to sce English visitors. From sheer neglect, 
I had not provided myself with a letter of introduction to the great man, 
though one had been kindly offered by a friend at Berlin. I therefore 
ventured to wave ceremony, and to try an experiment. Having written 


hastily on a slip of paper the words (in English), ‘“ An humble student | 


from 
nied by a visiting card. In German phrase, this was done um eine probe 
zu machen—to put him to the proof whether he would also despise cere- 
mony, and shew good nature enough to excuse the effruntery of the so- 
styled humble student, who at that time might still have said,— 





“* Crowns in my purse I have, and goods at home, 
And so am come abroad to see the world.” 


His excellency was dressing, but my petition was not refused. The aliu- 
sion to the lirst scene in Faust had been appreciated as I expected, and 
we were directly ushered up to the drawing-room, which, as well as I can 
recoliect, was most plainly furnished. It was a long apartment, or, | 
should say, there were two rooms communicating by folding-doors that 
stood open ; aud from a priv i 
some time, came forward Goethe, at a slow, majestic pace, and, much like 
aa apparition from another world. ‘This expression may seem odd, but 
will bear analysis. As characteristic of the said apparition, there was old 


age, with a costume doubtless modern, vet which, notwithstanding, looked | 


perversely antique, owing, perhaps, to the powdered hair of the wearer, 
and a gross mismanagement of the neckcloth. His figure was tall and 
gaunt, and his attire a lung blue surtout, considerably too wide ; in fact, 
it fitted no better than a dressing-gowu. His visage, once seen, could 
scarcely ever be forgotten ; but (the portraits usually sold not being very 
accurate) the best notion I can give of it is by repeating that his features 
in their cast generally had considerable resemblance to those of the late 
John Kemble, though with a very different expression, Goethe's being 
much more grave and stern. ‘The most remarkable point, howevez, about 
his physiognony and fout-ensemble was the obviously still existing, though 
latent and subdued, energy ; for, notwithstanding his ghostlike calmness, 
and the wear and tear visible in his countenance, one felt instinctively con- 


vinced that he could still speak if he chose to do so, with the same power- | 


ful voice which had roused Goetz, of Berlichingen, from the grave, and 
caused a revolution in literaure. 

The great poet advanced silently, and with a demeanour as if complete- 
ly absorbed in his own thoughts, yet at the same time with an expression 
which indicated that he was considering whether the strangers who thus 
unceremoniously intruded on him were, or were not, worthy of being ho- 
noured even with a single word. ‘The decision, to this extent at all events, 
was iu our favour; for he said, holding my card in his hand, * You re- 
quested an interview. Am I right in supposing that you are Mr. » of 
whom I have already heard from my friends, the — minister at Ber- 
lin, and Hofrath Muliner!” A direct answer was hardly needed, and all 
formality now ceased. We, that is to say, the great poet and the hum- 
blest of students, had at least ¢his much in common, that we had divers 
mutual acquaintances, for exainple, Sir Brooke Boothby, Mr. Mellish, and 
other Englishmen, who had resided at Weimar, of whom Goethe talked 
very willuagly. As to hs own works and literary fame, he would not ut- 
ter one syilable, and seemed wholly immovable either by praise or blame. 








Like Tieck, and our other friends at Dresden, he was, however, extreme- ‘i There was a murmur 0 


would be thankful for a short audience,” I sent it up, accompa- | 


ate door in the distance, after we had waited | consolation, 


sweep over the land from the stormy sea—aie constantly changing their 
position, and arise and disappear in ever-varying succession. While 
travelling through the island, 1, on one occasion, spent an hour in this 
place; and it has left on my mind a picture of horror which I shall never 
forget. { was riding alone over the desert and sandy flat, when there 
arose from the north, on the side nearest the sea, a storm, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning. ‘Ihe waves ran high, the clouds chased each 
other through the firmament, the skies became dark and lowering, the 
sand began to give way in masses under the feet of my horse, and at last 
rose in. whirlwirds and filled the air. The patch could no longer be dis- 
'cerned, the horse sank deeper ard deeper in the loose sand ; heaven, earth, 
and sea, seemed all mingled together in one wild tumult; and every ob- 
ject was enveloped in a cloud of sand and dust. There was no trace of 
life or vegetation; the tempest whistled through the air; the waves of 
/the ocean lashed the shore ; the thunder rolled in the distance; and the 
‘dull lurid lightning seemed as though it could scarcely penetrate the air, 
i thick with particles of the flying soil. The danger was imminent ; when 
suddenly a heavy thunder shower began to fall, and effectually laid the 
shifting sand; enabling me, though thoroughly drenched, to find my way 
to the little town. 

It was on this desolate track of country, about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, that the village of Norwig was situated. The sand has long 
since.destroyed all traces of buman dwellings; and the inhabitants, prin- 
cipally sailors and fishermen, have long since removed to another quar- 

ter; the church alone remains, standing solitary upon a little eminence, 
\|and surrounded, on all sides, by the melancholy and constantly shift- 
It is the scene of the following most mysterious occur- 


ing desert. 
rence :— 
It was during the early part of the last century, that the old and vener- 
|| able pastor of the village sat in his lonely apartment, sunk in deep medi- 
‘tation. It was midnight; the house lay at the extremity of the village ; 
and, as the simple manners of the inhabitants rendered it unnecessary to 
employ bolt or bar, the doors all remained open. The lamp was burning 
|dimly, and the solemn silence was unbroken, save by the rippling of the 
sea, in which the pale moon beheld her own reflection. Suddenly the old 
man heard the doors beneath opening, and recognised the heavy footsteps 
of men upon the staircase ; he now looked up, expecting to receive a sum- 
mons, in all probability, to attend a dying person, and administer spiritual 


Two strange-looking men now entered the apartment, clad in white 
manties, and approached him in the most courteous manner. 
| ** Pastor of Norwig,” said the first of the intrnders wequeot yuu 
to follow us; there is a wedding to be so emnized, and the bridal pair are 
alhvady awaiting yuu lu ve church.” 
Ile then showed the old man a heavy purse of gold, which he promised 
should be his, as a recompense for the trouble and annoyance such an ill- 
timed summons might occasion him. The pastor stared in astonishment 
lat the stranger; for there was something in his appearance which seemed 
‘to him awful and almost spectral ; but the latter only repeated his words, 
j}and that in a more threatening and commanding tone. W hen the old man 
|| beoan to collect himself, he represented to the stranger that his sacred of- 
| fice did not permit him to perform the marriage-service without some pre- 


“wea 


‘| vious knowledge of the individuals, besides going through the formalities 


which the law required. ; 
| The second stranger now stepped forward. ‘You have the choice,” 


‘said he, ‘of following us and receiving the proffered sum of money, or of 
remaining here and having a bullet sent through your head.” 

So saying, he held a pistol to the pastor's forehead, and awaited his 
answer. The old clergyman turned pale, and having silentiy and hastily 
risen up, and put on a sort of upper garment, replied, 

‘“‘T am ready.” 

“ho strangers, meanwhile, had spoken Danish, but in such a manner 
that it wis impossible to doubt they were foreigners. They now proceed- 
ed iu silence through the village, and the pastor followed. 

It was a completely dark autumn night, for the moon had already gone 
down ; but, as they left the village, the old man perceived, to his surprise, 
that the church was brilliantly illuminated. Onwards, however, in silence, 
| strode his two companions, wrapped in their white mantles, and leaving 
the sandy plain behind them; while he, with the utmost difficulty, suc- 
‘ceeded in keeping pace with them. 

On reaching the church, they bound a handkerchief over his eyes; im- 
| mediately afterwards, he heard the well-known side doors open with a 
jarring noise, and he was forcibly thrown in among a dense crowd of men. 

f many voices pervading the church; and in his 
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immediate neighbourhood he could distinguish words of a language totally 
unknown to him. It was Russian, as he suspected at the time. Whilst 
he was yet standing, with bandaged eyes, pressed on every side, helpless, 
and in the greatest terror and confusion, he felt his hand suddenly seized, 
and he was hurried through the midst of the throng, which appeared to 
give way. 
At last the bandage was loosened, he recognised one of his first com- | 
panions near him, and found himself standing before the altar. It was de- | 
corated with a row of enormous wax candles, in massive silver candle- 
sticks; and the church itself was so brilliantly illuminated, that the most 
distant object was distinctly perceptible. During-the time that his eyes | 
were bandaged, the noise of the crowd had appeared to him tremendous; | 


| 


+} 
i 
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||@ woman’s voice was heard! 


he now concealed himself in a niche on the opposite side of the church ; 
and, while listening here, heard the noise within becoming louder and 
louder, as though a violent contest bad arisen. He could distinguish the 
rough voice of the bridegroom commanding silence in an authoritative 
manner—then along pause ensued—a shot was fired—and a shriek from 
There was silence for a few moments, 
which was at last interrupted by the sounds of labour and the noise of. 
spades and other implements, which lasted perhaps about a quarter of an 
hour. ‘The lights were now extinguished, the murmur of many voices was 
heard, and the whole multitude pushed out of the church and hastened 
noisily towards the sea. 

The old pzstor, upon this, hastened back towards the village. He 





but now the solemn stillness of the multitude had, if possible, oa his 

timid soul, a still more appalting effect. Although the seats and side pas- 
sages were crowded with men, yet the middle aisle was completely empty, | 
and the pastor distinguished, in the midst of it, a newly dug grave ; the | 
pavement stone which had covered the spot, now lyiug against the side of 
a neighbouring seat. Men only were to be seen, with the exception of a 
solitary female, whom the old man fancied he could discern in the most 
distant corner of the church. 

The silence lasted for some minutes; not even the least movement be- 
ing heard; meantime arose in the soul of the pastor a dark and heavy mis- 
giving that some deed of horror was about to be performed. 

At last a man ruse up, whose magnificent dress distinguished him from 
the rest, and shewed him to be of higherrank. He strode hastily along 
the empty aisie, while the multitude gazcd upon him, and his steps re- 
sounded through the church. He was of middle stature, broad shoulder- 
ed, and strongly built; his mein was haughty; his countenance bronzed 
with exposure to the weather ; his hair like the raven; his features strong- 
ly marked ; and his lips compressed with angry determination ;—a high 
aquiline nose increased the hauteur of his aspect, and long bushy eye- 
brows overshadowed the small and fierce black eyes which gleamed be- 
neath them. He wore a green suregat, richly ornamented with gold ; and 
on his bosom glittered a star. 

The bride, who now kneeled beside him, was also splendidly dressed : 
a blue robe, embroidered with silver, enveloped her slender form, and fell | 
in thick folds over her graceful limbs; while a diadem, resplendent with | 
jewels, decorated her long fair hair. Notwithstanding the change which | 
it was evident had iately passed over her features, beauty and loveliness | 
could still plainly be discerned. Her checks now looked as cold and in- | 
animate as those of a marble statue; not a muscle of her countenance 
moved, her pale lips seemed dead, her eyes were fixed and glazed_as those | 
of a corpse, and her arms hung powerless by her sides. Thus she knecl- 
ed—a picture of death; and the by-standers might well be in doubt whe- | 
ther her overpowering terror had deprived her of consciousness, or if | 
nature were merely striving to recruit her shattered frame by a deep and 
almost preternatural slumber. 

Now, for the first time, the pastor observed an old and ugly female, at- | 
tired in a fantastic oriental-looking costume, with a blue and red turban on | 
her head ; who, with a malicious, nay, almost mocking expression, watched | 
the kneeling bride. Behind the bridegroom, stood a dark gigantic man, 
who seemed to gaze immoveably on vacancy. 
+ The pastor, whose senses had almost forsaken him from terror, remain- | 
ed some time silent, until a stern glance from the bridegroom reminded | 
him of the duty he had to perform. But what put him into a new con- | 
fusion was the uncertainty whether the bridal pair would understand his | 
langaage. It was indeed improbable ; nevertheless, he composed himself, | 
and demanded their names. 

‘‘Neander! Feodora!” replied the bridegroom, in a hoarse voice. 

The old man now began the marriage service ; but his voice quivered ; | 
he constantly went wrong, and repeated the same words twice. The | 
kneeling pair, however, took no notice of his confusion, which confirmed | 
him in his previous conjecture that they were either unacquainted with his | 
language, or understood it but imperfeetly. When he asked the question, | 
‘“‘ Neander, wilt thou receive Feodora, who now kneels beside thee, for 
thy wedded wife?” he was doubtfui if the bridegroom would understand 
him so as to reply ; but to his astonisnment, the latter pronounced ‘“ Yes,”’ | 
so loudly and distinctly, as to ring through the church. Deep groans 1s- | 
suing on every side from the multitude, accompanied this terrible “‘ Yes -” | 
and a silent shudder, for the first time, set in motion the corpse-like fee 
tures of the bride. 

The pastor now turned himself to the latter, and, speaking more loudly, 
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as though he would fain ewake her from her death-like slumber, thus ad- || 


} 


dressed her—‘ Feodora, if thou wilt acknowledged Neander, now kneel- 
ing beside thee, for thy husband, then answer ‘“ Yes!” Upon this, the 
inanimate bride seemed to awake, an expression of overpowering terror 
passed over her countenance, her pale lips quivered, a transient brilliancy 
gleamed from her eyes, and her bosom heaved. The “ Yes” now sound- | 
ed like the shriek of anguish from the mouth of a dying person, and seem- | 
ed to find an echo in the involuntary murmur of pity which escaped from | 
the crowd. 

The bride sank insensible into the arms of the malicious old crone be- | 
hind her, and some minutes passed in the most appalling silence. At last | 
she resumed her place, more dead than alive, and the pastor concluded the | 
service. The bridegroom now arose and led the tottering bride towards | 
her former seat, while the old woman and the tall man followed behind. 


| 


more tied a bandage over his eyes, led him with some difficulty through | 
the crowd. When they reached the door, he was pushed out with yio- | 
lence, and left to his solitary meditations, while they barred and bolted it | 
from within. 
For a few minutes he stood confused, and uncertain whether the late 
scene of terror, with all the extraordinary circumstances accompanying it 
might not be a painful dream ; but when he had torn the bandage from his 
eyes, and beheld the church brilliantly illuminated behind him, and heard 
the voices of the multitude within, he could no longer doubt the reality of | 
what had happened. In order to learn the sequel, as far as in his power, i 
| 


i 
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| over the door, “J think I will goto tea before dressing.” 


The first companions of the clergyman then reappeared, and having once | 


| awakened his friends and neighbours, and related to them the strange and 
\\ incredible things which had just happened. 


But so silent and peaceful 
,had been the previous course of their lives, that those simple men, instead 
‘of believing their clergyman, were seized with a different kind of terror; 
for they fancied that his intellect had given way. It was, therefore, with 
|the utmost difficulty, and because they were willing to gratify him by 
|humouring his supposed caprices, that he at last persuaded them to ac- 
company him to the church, and to provide themselves with shovels and 
| pickaxes. ; 

Night had by this time disappeared, and the sun had already arisen, 
when the pastor and his flock ascended the hill towards the church. 

They now perceived a ship-of-war, in full sail, rapidly distancing the 
shore, and steering for the north. A sight so unexpected rendered the in- 
habitants of the village a little dubious ; and they were quite prepared to 
believe in the old man’s words, when they found the side doors of their 
church forcibly broken open. In breathless expectation, therefore, they 
‘entered ; the pastor pointed out to them the site of the grave which he 
i had seen open the night before, and they could plainly perceive that the 

stone had been rolled away, and afterwards replaced. They, therefore, 
k with pickaxes, and on re-opening the grave, found a new and 
richly-ornamented coffin. 

The old man jumped down, the others followed his example, and the 
lid was speedily removed. Alas! the worthy pastor found his worst fears 
realized ; the coffin contained the corpse of the murdered bride, and the 
splendid diadem alone was awanting!’ She must have died most instan- 
taneously, for the ball had passed right through her heart. ‘The expres- 
sion of terror and anguish formerly observable on her countenance had 
disappeared, and in its place a heavenly peace illumed her features; she 
lay in her coffin placid and calm as an angel. The old man knelt over 
her, lamenting bitterly ; while silent astonishment and horror seized the 


| 
| 


| beholders. 


The pastor thought it his duty to announce the circumstance, without 
delay, tothe Bishop of Zealand, as being his ecclesiastical superior ; and, 
meanwhile, until he should receive an answer from Copenhagen, made 
his simple parishioners take an oath of secrecy. The grave was once 
more closed up, and no one veniured to allude to the circumstance. Sud- 
\denly there appeared in the little village a man of distinction from the 
|capital; he made the inhabitants state minutely all that had taken place, 
| examined the grave, praised the silence hitherto observed, and strictly en- 
joined them to continue their secrecy, on pain of being visited with the 
most seyere punishment. 

After the death of the old pastor, a manuscript, giving a detailed ac- 
‘count of the whole transaction, was found, written by his own hand, ap- 
| pended to the church books. Many believed they could trace some con- 
“nection between the facts there stated and the mysterious events which 
‘took place in Russia after the deaths of Peter the Great and his Empress 
|Catherine But to explain the whole mystery attending the atrocious act 
| would be difficult, if not impossible. 








THE ALIAS; OR, MR. ST. JAMES. 


“‘T always walk my hors? into a town or up to a hotel door,” said Jack, 


| as we descended the last hill to the famous watering town of B——, and 


| passed leisurely the spring. 
Ile sat on the deft side, driving ; a peculiarity of his own, adopted like 


||most of his other whims, from a horror of being like other people ; his 





/eccentric palm leaf of sombrero, inclined, at the nearest possible angle, to 
jhis left eye, and his rein-hand held up, as if for a graceful gesture, at 
| about the second button. 

| It was just evening, and the great piazza was crowded with promena- 
iders. Iwasa stranger to the gay crowd myself; but as our curricle 
| stopped, couple after couple recognised Jack, and we were surrounded, 
| before we could set foot upon the ground, by beaux and belles, all, in that 


'|«tmosphere of free manners, ready to throw off the metropolitan re- 


serve, and give an uproarious welcome to one of the most agreeable 
;men on the pavé. With some difficulty we reached our rooms, and were 
|about preparing for a toilet, when the bell rang for tea. I felt the sum- 
| mons sensitively ; for Jack had refused to dine on the road, because the 
|‘ Half Moon” smelt of herrings; and I looked forward to the bathing, 
and brushing, and cravating that was before me, with a melancholy fore- 
|boding of appetite. My resolution was soon made. 

| “Jack!” shouted I, talking at the top of my voice, through the lattice 
“You'll be sent to Coventry if you do, answered the dandy, in a tone 
deliberate conviction. 

It sounded like a knell ; but appetite is imperative. I knew I was sun- 
burnt and flashed : _I knew my travelling coat was excessively unbecom- 
ing: I knew I was grimed beyond the redemption of anything but a two 


of 


/hours’ lavation in rose water and cream, by the dust of the the worst of 


roads; I knew I looked more like a blacksmith’s ’prentice (I was never 
handsome; but I can dress) than a gentleman scholar; but, in the hope 
of getting a seat unobserved at the bottom of the table, and coming back 
to pursue my toilet leisurely and philosophically, (an impossible thing, 
let me say, with an appetite,) I ventured. 
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I had come to B——, by the way, with an object. One of the mos |! belt to be read at leisure, when he laid his finger upon her hand, and beg- 


admired women there, was the sister of an old college friend, who, 
with a brother's fondness on one side, and a friend’s on the other, had | 
praised me to his sister, and his sister to me, till between descriptions, | 
and postcripts, and the thousand indefinite modes of mystifyiag one ano- | 
ther, we were mutually curious to meet. With this explanation I go on. \ 
The two immense tables stretched down in long and busy perspective || 
through the hall, crowded with the five hundred fashionables and would-be- || 
so’s ; and knives, and spoons, and the women's voices (men never talk till 


the meal is over) were mingled in bewildering confusion. With some \ 
difficulty I found a seat, just vacated by an invalid ; and, hoping that [| 


| 


had stepped in unobsered, I sent for a cold bird, and played my knife and | 
fork in busy silence. 

Birds, berries and bread and batter, gave me courage. I had finished 
my meal, but I sat looking up the long line of faces on the opposite side, 
speculating on one physiognomy and another, and selecting future acquain- 
tances from the pretty and the piquant. All at once my eye caught up- 
on aside face I had seen before ; and a sudden turn, and a mutual re- 
cognition, left me no hoje of escape. There sat my old friend; and I 
knew instantly, by the resemblance, that the tall magnificent creature at 
his side was his sister! I felt the blood rush into my face like a broken 
sluice. You never saw me blaush—(thank Heaven, { never do, e xcept 
upon surprise.) ’Tis horrible! My eyes, nose, forehead were purple.— 
I knew it! Icould see every vein inmy mind’s spectrum! I saw Har- 
ry speak to his sister. Her eyes were on me in an instant; and, as I 
turned half away, and almost burst a blood vessel in trying to look un- 


conscious, I could see by my eye that her glass was raised, and I felt it || 


a down to my dress, and upto my red forchead, and my flattened hair, 
and about my slovenly crayat. What did I not suffer? 

to move, and I had forgotten, in my confusion, the commonest ruse by 
which [ might have avoided her. I was seen and scrutinized ; and, as | 
edged out of the hall in agony, I debated whether I had better insult my 
old friend, and so avoid an introduction, or drown myself in the bath: 
either seemed paradise to my present feelings. 

Harry was in my room before I could get the door closed. 
we could tempt you to come to the table, looking so like the de- 
vil? 

en in the name of all the saints, did you point me out to your sis- 
ter?” 

In a long four years of intimacy, we had never come so near quarrelling. 
He told me frankly that his sister was disagreeably surprised at my ap- 
op and I sai dowa on the bed and cursed my stars till I was 
tired. 

Well, I bathed and dressed ; and, at nine o’clock, Harry was in my 
room again. 

‘‘ Gertrude will never recognise you,” said he, measuring me from head 
to foot. “ You are exquistely dressed, and look as little like the blushing | 
youth at the table as I like Hyperion.” 


A,thought struck me. I was always impudent by candlelight, and I | 
determined-on my course instantly. I remembered that, though very tall, | 
I was rather short-bodicd, and looked like a small man at table; and, 
trusting to the metamorphose of a studied toilet, I proposed to Harry to 
aoe me by another name. It was agreed upon as soon as Incn- 
tioned. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the band playing a march 
The ball had not commenced. Fifty or sixty couples, however, were pro- 
menading round the room, and among them Harry, with his sister upon 
hisarm. I settled my cravat, and, with an assurance that would have as- | 
tonished myself by daylight, lounged coolly and alone up the middle of || 
the splendid hall, my head slighily inclined in a collected modesty, and 


my glass passing leisurely over the feet only of the gaily dressed prome- | 
naders. 








I had no power 


ged her with an equivocal smile to attend to it immediately. 1 had step- 
ped back to the extreme corner of the room as she broke the seal, and, 


while she read it, stood pulling to pieces a splendid exotic which had 


just been brought out from the green-house—the most valued flower she 
had. 

“‘ How could he presume 

** But, my dear Gertrude 

It was only by fragments that I caught the earnest conversation be- 
tween them. For ten or fifteen minutes | stood in agony. At last, they 
seemed to agree, and Harry called to me. 

“St. James! you shall decide! Gertrude refers it to you. Here ismy 
old friend Mr. R ——, a man whom [ have known like a brother for years, 
|| and whose character and good qualities I thoroughly know. He wrote to 
|| Gertrude when we were at College together, and she to him, like brother 
| and sister; and though they have never been Fairy introduced, they are 
|| as well acquainted with each others characters as she and yourself. 
| On the strength of my interest and this acquaintance, he romantically 
|| enough offers himself to her here in this letter. He is rich, of a leading 
|| family, and my best friend; and yet she calls his generous offer imper- 
| tinence, and will not even answer the letter unless you decide against 
|| her.” 
| An indignant tear stood in her dark eye that appealed to me, as he 
|| stopped. : 
! “Ts it left to me quite;” I asked, ‘and will you abide by my deci- 
| sion?” 
| Harry left the room abruptly. As the door closed, I walked round the 
| sofa, and, with a trembling voice and a doubting heart, pled my own cause 
|| against the presuming stranger, offering my poverty and my love, instead 
| of the wealth and consequence of myrival. I presume I was eloguent— 
I know I was earnest. 

Harry’s voice in the entry raised me from my knee, and, in a moment, 
he came laughing in, and called for the decision. 

“You promise,” said I, rising, and looking at the beautiful girl, as she 
quelled her emotion ; ‘you promise, solemnly, to marry you brother's 
friend, Mr. R , if I say it is my wish.” 

She looked playfully into my face, and answered—‘ I do!” 
expected my reply— 

““Then marry him,” said I selemnly ; ‘‘and may God bless you!” 

For an instant she fixed her eyes upon me, as if she doubted whether 
| she had heard rightly. The colour fled from her cheek, and her hands 
| dropped at her side; and, fora moment, I repented bitterly the idle trick 
| I had practised. It was explained as soon as she recovered suillciently, 
|and my repentance vanished with my pardon; for I had won her when 
_she believed me poor, with a ‘dazzling rival and a pleading brother against 
| me; and the ‘ugliest man she ever saw” is Mr. R (alias Mr. St. 
| James) and her husband. A. A. W. 
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I felt that every eye in the room was upon me; but I was sure | 
of my self-possession. As Harry came round, I caught, ence more, with | 
a side glance, the glitter of a glass levelled full upon my figure ; and my 
ry a like mercury at the sound of the low, silver-toned—* Who 
is he? 

“A college acquaintance of mine, Mr. St. James,” said Harry. 

‘“* Does he talk as well as he dresses?” 

I did not hear the answer; but, a moment after, the mana 
his hands for cotillions ; and Harry came to present me. | 
I cannot, of course, speak otherwise than in general terms of my pro- 
gress in my pariner’s favour. I had the advantage of having read her || 
letters for four years; and I knew every trait and taste she possessed, 1 
both natural and acquired ; and my knowledge of her character must have | 
seemed like intuition. I could quote all her favourite authors; and I re- | 
membered her own quotations, and did not fail, of course, to introduce |, 
them ; and the similarity of taste seemed wonderful. We went out up- |, 
on the piazza after the first dance, and paced its dim-lighted length till | 
the ball was over—four glorious hours! And we parted at two—very || 
good friends, certainly ! | 

I had my name entered upon the books as Mr. St. James. I gave Jack |, 
the cue (he was very near betraying me twenty times a-day,) and no one), 
else knew me. The veritable Mr. R (Harry made his regrets to his! 
sister) was supposed to be sick in his room, overheated with travel. Ger- | 
trude said in my car, she was not sorry—for she “had seen him, and, | 
spite of Harry’s eulogics, he was the ugliest man she ever saw.” I pull- | 
ed up my gills and hemmed instinctively at the assertion. 
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* * * * * 


Some wecks after this, I was standing behind a sofa, on which sat the \ 
lady of whom I have spoken. It was a fine October day, clear, and of a) 
delicious coolness ; and she had stopped at the end of a canto, to look out | 
through the low long windows upon the beautiful lawn; indulging, appa- 
rently, some unbidden thought. I stood silently looking down upon her || 
polished forehead, and musing with a trembling pleasure on her excessive | 
beauty, and her noble mind, unwilling to break the charm either of her 
thoughts or my own. Harry entered with a letter, and, without looking 
at the superscription, she thanked him, and was quietly slipping it under her 
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OUR EXPECTATIONS BY THE GREAT WESTERN. 
Most of our readers are no doubt aware that the failure of recent ad- 
vices from our correspondent and ally in England, is entirely attributable 
to the successive disappointments in the sailing of the British Steamships 
on the day advertised. During December, it was most confidently ex- 
pected in England, that the British Queen would sail on the New Year's 
day, and our correspondent informed us that he should send by her seve- 
ral chapters of a tale ‘ well in hand,” and nearly completed. But when 
it was understood that the B. Queen, owing to her long passage home 
and injuries received, could not fulfil her engagement, all letters were de- 
tained to come by the Liverpool on the 20th of January,—it being natu- 
rally believed that her chance of reaching New Yorl, at that season of 
the year, before the packets of the Ist, was by far the best. Had she 


| sailed, this expectation would have been undoubtedly realized, as the 


packet had a fifty days’ passage, while the steamer must have reached us 
in twenty-days at most. We have felt it our duty to make this explana- 
tion, to prevent the impression getting abroad that any thing had occurred 
to prevent our associate from continuing his interesting ‘‘ Jottings,” which 
by this time must have accumulated to the size of a volume, and are un- 
questionably near at hand. Every one is now confidently expecting the 


\ Great Western in the course of two or three days, and we have every as- 
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surance that she will bring us our long delayed packages of letters. 
They cannot be more grateful to our gentle readers than to ourselves, 


for well do we know their value, and how important a feature they are || 
The winter has now passed 


considered in the columns of the Corsair. 
away, and our communication with England must henceforth be frequent 
and uninterrupted. We can promise, therefore, with all confidence, that 
after the arrival of the steamer the reception of our associate’s letiers 
will be most regular, and from the interesting character of the events 
which have recently taken place in the British Metropolis, we anticipate 
an increasing interest in their contents. 





THE BANKS AND THE PUBLIC. 
‘* Liberty plucks justice by the nose.”—MEAsURE FOR MEASURE. 

The utility of Banking Institutions if properly regulated and conduct- 
ed, notwithstanding the anethemas which have been hurled against them 
by interested politicians or the misinformed citizen, cannot be denied by 
the calm and considerate. ‘They may, and indeed have been, multiplied 
throughout the Union, to an unnecessary extent; and although their 
utility is not diminished in the precise ratio of their augmented numbers, 
it is to acertain degree impaired. When Banks are established and 
managed by capitalists who have surplus money to lend, they will be the 
means of subserving private interests, and the public good ; but when they 
aro dovieod, organizod, and coutrulled by speculatars and borrowers, they 
lose much of their valuable qualities. 

The gross mismanagement of these Institutions in various sections of 
the country, which is of so frequent occurrence, as scarcely to excite a 
day’s wonder, is a subject deserving the attention not only of the political 
economist or dealer in stocks, but of the moralist and patriot. The poor 
man, who, urged by the necessities of his children, in a moment of des- 
pair, purloins a garment or aloaf, is consigned to the infamy of a goal ; 
perhaps his soul, sinks to his condition, and he falls like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. 

On the other hand, the stupendous frauds and bare-faced abstractions 
which by favouritism or bribery are perpetrated by the irresponsible offi- 
cers of the Banks, to oblige some speculator or spendthrift, or any other 
money-cormorant, are passed over with a mere newspaper rebuke, or a 
hint at the expediency of a resignation. Orphans and widows have large 
and various sums invested in Bank securities, they depend upon the semi- 
annual dividends for food and raiment, and with them it is a poor consola- 
tion that the executive of the Bank has exercised too much urbanity and 
generous feeling toward some cattle-dealer or cotton-monopolist. We 


live under a Constitution whose laws and enactments breathe the fullest || 


protection to property and person, and it is a withering reflection that any 
class of depredators should walk about festering in their misdeeds and 
and laughing at reprobation. 

This prompt punishment of the committal of small offences, this strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel, is no eyidence of a high tone of 
morals in the community ; on the contrary, it betrays a lax state of the 
principles of justice, and humanity, and a disregard of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. 


It is time, for the security of the people, and the honour of the Repub- | 
The officers of Banks, including the | 


lic, that these things should cease. 
President and Directors, should be held responsible for the conduct of their 
tsusts. Ifthey cannot give their personal attention to the concerns of 
the institutions, the management of which has been confided to them, let 
themresign. Above all, let the line of discounts of the Banks be extend- 
ed to the public, and no longer be confined to officers and directors, 
contrary to the true interests of the stockholders and subversive of the 
principle upon which banks should be chartered,—the public accommoda- 
tion. ? 
ee 

Tue Queen’s Umpretta.—The reign of gossamer “sun-shades” of 
French ingenuity and construction, which pale the face of beauty, and 
prevent the eye of curiosity or impertinence from scaning the morning 
blush upon her cheek, will, we apprehend, be laid aside, like other freaks 
of the fickle Goddess, to give place to the more expansive and sun-shield- 
ing outline of the royal umbrella which has just been presented by an ar- 
tizan of Leeds to her Majesty of England. 
elegant, and from its delicate material and structure, must be intended 
only to prevent the too ardent kisses of the sun; the rain would tarnish, 
and irrecoverably crush the graceful model. We find the following de- 
scription of this gift to Royalty :— 

The cover of the umbrella is of the richest white satin—the stick a 
Pastriza cane; the hand part is beautifully carved pearl, with gold eyes. 
The top, which is in the form of a crown, is of the finest chased solid 
gold, with a beautiful silver string, and tassels in the form of English 
acorns. The slide and other inner parts are of silver. The case ee the 
reception of the umbrella is lined with rich crimson velvet, and is cover- 
ed with scarlet morocco. 


It is in the highest degree || 


SS — —— ——_ 


1 ve . . . Tae Serer 5 ie BEE 
| May Victoria never require a more powerful shicld to secure her from 
the cloud-tears of this adverse world. 





Dr. Vanvensurcn’s Escare From Rossers.—If there had been 
_any thing wanting to make the recent attempt to rob the house of Dr. 
| Vandenburgh one of the most extraordinary occurrences in the history of 
house breaking, that deficiency would have been supplied by the remark- 
_able account of the bloody affair given by the Doctor himseif. We have 
| seen nothing, since we read Miss Radcliffe’s terrific novels, that created any 
‘thing like the sensation of horror and dismay that crept over us on reading 
the Doctor’s letter onthe sdbject. His modesty is very conspicuous, but 
it is idle for him to disavow the possession of bravery in the same sen- 
tence that records the exercise of the most consummate courage, and un- 
| der circumstances that would appal Julius Cesar. The presence of mind, 
too, that was evinced in the first instance, by resorting to the stratagem 
of “bagging” the robber with the bed clothes, was an instance of cool- 
ness and ready determination, that imparts a remarkable feature to this pic- 
|ture of serene moral courage. The idea was probably suggested by 
the Doctor’s acquaintance with the application of “the strait-jacket”* in 
cases requiring its use, and a knowledge of its efficacy in restraining the 
motions of the arms. 

| he retreat to the basement of the house was hardly so well judged. 
| Had he gone up stairs,—roused his servants, and brought them to the 
rescue, the result might have been different. It certainly would have 
saved the trouble of impaling the second robber on that “single spear of 
| steel,” that so thoroughly did his business. However, we should not com- 
| plain of the Doctor’s tactics, when we remembez how masterly the move- 
| ment was conducted, and how manfully he hugged the third robber to his 
| breast, while struggling on the floor in the full expectation of an instant 
and fatal stab. Most fortunately it was differently ordered, and the fero- 
cious villain received from his accomplice, who mistook him for the Doc- 
tor, a well aimed thrust of a dagger, that left him a helpless mass upon his 
supposed victim, and spouting blood to that degree that he well nigh suf- 
focated the Doctor beneath him. 

Dr. Vandenburgh was just relieving himself from the oppressive bur- 
den, and getting on his feet, when a blow in the pit of his stomach 
stretched him upon the floor, where he lay for some time unconscious of 
his injuries, and of the leave-taking of his ruthless enemies. Animation 
and consciousness returning, the Doctor reached his sleeping-room, wash- 
|ed away the bloody evidences of the conflict, and found himself but 
| slightly injured. 

Was there ever an occurrence so like a dream, after a plentiful supper? 
| So pérfectly in keeping with the vagaries of the mind, sympathising with 
the sufferings from indigestion. That blow in the pit of the stomach— 
how indicative !—With perfect confidence in the veracity of Dr. Vanden- 
| burgh and the purity of his motives in making public a full detail of this 
| astonishing adventure, we cannot prevent the suspicion arising, that there 
| nust have been some hallucination of mind either on the night of the oc- 
| currence or since. 
| i, 
SPRING FASHIONS IN BROADWAY. 
We have been reminded the past week of the rosy footsteps of the 











dawning season of hope and violets, not alone in the balmy air and bril- 
| liant sunshine which has wooed us from our sanctum like the smile of wo- 
/ man, but in those sudden evidences of the sweet return of spring which 
| Pashion’s daughters with the scent of early primroses, and the quick move- 
| ment of camelions, discover of a bright morning upon our fashionable 


| promenade. Velvet, and sable, and dark-tipp’d plumes have almost seen 


|their last of Broadway this season. Cloaks and mantillas are secking 
| their Genevra homes fora long and undisturbed retirement, and their place 
_usurped by silken shawls that shame in lustre the golden sunset, variega- 
| ted with the hues of rainbows. Hats that seem bleached in the fleecy clouds 
| that bask in glittering whiteness about the chariot of the sun, are decked with 
| tulips and daisies that nod in graceful prodigality above silken curls and 
| rosy lips. 

| By the extraordinary detention of the Packets, we have hitherto been 
| unable to furnish an earlier glympse of the ruling fashions of the European 
world for February. The following is from the ‘“ London and Paris La- 
dies Magazine of Fashion” :— 

Violet or penses is the favourite colour at this moment for every style 
of toilette, in velvet or Cashinere for bournous, shawl, or paletot, and fur 
accords extremely well with it. Paletots of violet satin, lined white, and 
trimmed with Canada fur, are very elegant for walking toilettes. For ball 
dresses crape and silk—pink, blue, and white the prevailing colours. 

‘Cloth redingotes have again appeared~in Paris; they have been made 
with demi-large sleeve in blue, gris cendre, bronze green, with ornaments 
of brandenbourgs, or other gimp trimmings ; chemisettes with frills of 
plaited cambric, edged with lace, standing up, are worn with these redin- 
gotes, the cuffs either turning up on the sleeve, or merely edging them. 
Zephyr cloth is the material used for them. Bonnet, composed entirely 
of black velvet, and black velvet boots, are worn with them. For young 
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ladies the fichu grand mere is considered to be particularly suited, made 
Of muslin, which crosses in irregular plaits a little full on the shoulders, | 
and vpen at the throat. 

Their bonuets are of veivet or plush, with ornaments of the same ; the} 
most fashionable are black and green, black and vielet, coffee and green, | 
maron and blue. ‘The double burnous is composed of a mateau and capu- 


| 
i 
| 


green or grenat are trimmed all round with black lace or fringe. 





| long a time, and he was so evidently embarrassed by the warmth of his 
| reception, that it gave him the appearance of making his bow for the first 


time to the audience before him. He played, however, with much spirit, 
_ and at the conclusion of the farce he complied with the call of the house, 


po - . || and coming forward, thanked his friends for this renewed evidence of 
n, whice may be worn together or separataly. The shawl tigre Car- l their ki —bri i i 
ter is of plush spotted with sold —— = a agp ne vert eir kindness—briefly but feelingly, alluded to the death of Mr. Price, 


lined with pale blue, and trimmed with a deep fringe. Cachmeres of | 


and concluded with making all those assurrances for the future, he so well 
| knows how to fulfill. 


Lace also is still universally used of every style end description, and | Other beuefits have come off during the week, but hardly with the same 


scarfs of it are particularly in request. 


naments, feathers, flowers, velvet riband; the most approved style is the 
torsade of velvet tying at the side, with neud or drooping feathers. 
Coiffures will be quite as low as they were last season. Velvet of a 
golden brown colour, called Jocko, is fashionable for turbans; also In- 
ian Cachmere, velours mousse, is used for petits bords, ornamented with 
marabouts. 
Caps composed of velvet cauls, with lace lappets, formed by a scarf of 
point lace falling on each side, are very pretty. 





Miss Sairrerr anv Mr. Witson.—These admirable vocalists have 
taken leave, for the present, of their friends residing in the upper part of 
the city, and on Friday next they give their last Concert at the City 
Hotel. We are convinced that Miss S. and Mr. W. have “excellent 
cause ” to be satified with the patronage they have experienced on this 
side the Atiantic, and we cheerfully record that it has not exceeded their 
merits. Musical patronage in New York, is divided into three classes,— 
the lovers of Opera, of Concerts, and of Sacred Chaunting; and suc- 
cessful es these accomplished musicians have been in the two first, we are 
almost certain that they would gather a rich harvest with an Oratorio of 
Handel or Hayden. Their engagement at the Park Theatre commences 
on the 30th inst. 





BEAUTIFUL SUPERSTITION. 


In Poland every individual is supposed to be born subject to some par- 
ticular destiny or fate, which it is impossible for him to avoid. The month 
of his nativity has a mysterious connexion with one of the known pre- 
cious stones, and when a person desires to present the object of his affec- 
tions with an acceptable present, a ring is invariably given, glittering with 
the jewel by which the fate of that object is imagined t6 be determined 
and described. For instance,a lady is born in January—her ring must 
therefore be a jacynth or a garnet, for these stones belong to that peculiar 
mouth of the year, and express “constancy and fidelity.” 


Here is a list of every month, which we faithfully transcribe for the be- | 


nefit of our fair readers. 

January—Jacynth or Garnet. Constancy and fidelity in every engage- 
ment. 

February—Amethyst. This month”and stone preserve mortals from 
strong passions and insure them peace of mind. 

March—Blood stone. Courage and success in dangers and hazardous 
enterprises. 

April—Sapphire or Diamond. Repentance and innocence. 

May—Emerald. Success in love. 

June—Agate. Long life and health. 

July—Cornelian or Ruby. The forgetfulness or the cure of evils 
springing from friendship or love. 

August—Sardonyx. Conjugal fidelity. 

September—Chrysolite. Preserves from or cures folly. 

October—Acqua-marine or Opal. Misfortune and hope. 

November—Topaz. Fidelity or friendship. 

December—Turquoise or Malakite. The most brilliant success and 
happiness in every circumstance of life; the Turquoise has also the pro- 
perty of securing friendly regard; as the old saying, that *‘ he who pos- 
sesses a Turquoise will always be sure of friends.” 








Che Cleatre. 


THE PARK. 

We congratulate, most sincerely, the Manager of the Park, on the de- 
served compliment that was paid him by his friends on Wednesday eve- 
ning. So much beauty, so many cheerful faces and so delighted an audi- 
ence we have not seen within any theatre for many months. Without 
any extraordinary attraction, the house was handsomely filled by the old 
friends of this establishment, who seemed to enjoy the pleasure of mect- 
ing each other and of participating in the same amusements quite as much 
as they did the entertainments provided for them by Mr. Simpson. 

After the Operatic pieces, which, by the way, were most cleverly per- 
formed—Mr. Simpson appeared in “Is he Jealous,” greatly to the de- 
light of his friends. We have not seen him personate a character for so 


¢ Velvet continues to be the mate- | success as the Manager’s. Miss Poole had a very fair house on Monday, 
rial preferred for bonnets; the shape is still round and small, and the or- | 


|| and it was well deserved, both by herself and the entertainments which 
| she had so tastefully selected for the occasion. Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s 
|| offered an attractive bill on Thursday, which in ordinary times would have 
| filled the house. Few are so capable of doing justice to Scotch music 
‘as Mrs. Martin, and therefore Rob Roy was selected for the occasion, 
in addition to the Love Spell, which has completely won the general ad- 
muration. 


| 
| 





| s 
| Plunderings by the Way. 


One of the cleverest Fiench women of the last century, said, “if it 
|| was the fashion to burn me, and I at the stake, I hardly know ten persons 
| of my acquaintance who would refuse to throw on a faggot.” 








A correspondent at Brighton informs us, that a wealthy gentleman of 
|| the Jewish nation, who possesses the Wyke estate there, has offered to 
|| present a portion of it to her Majesty for the site and grounds of a new 
| palace, with a view to remove the objection which her Majesty is under- 
|| stood to entertain to too frequent or protracted visits to Brighton, on account 
|| of the want of a sca-view, and the limited extent of grounds at the Pa- 
_villion. It is added, that the same gentleman has offered to lend the 
| whole sum required for the building; and that an architect of the same 
nation has already prepared a plan for the edifice upon a scale of regal 
magnificence. —Morning Post. 


| Lirerary Property in France.—In the king’s speech, his majesty 
| states to the Chambers that they ‘will have to legislate on the condition 
| of literary property and public instruction,—two most important subjects. 
| The Observer of Trieste states that there is at present living at Hild- 
|, gausen, in Silesia,a man named Hans Herz, in his 142d year. He has 
|| not gone out of doors for the last 27 years, but still takes two or three 


|| turns in his chamber every day. When the weather is fine, he opens his 


'| window and smokes three pipes. He has not been able to speak dis- 
'| tinctly for six years, but utters a few inarticulate sounds, which his grand- 
|| children, who attend him (all his sons are dead), understand. ‘ This 

man,” adds the Observer, *‘ has lived in three different centuries, a thing 
| never witnessed, perhaps, since the times of the patriarchs.” 


It is mentioned in the Madrid papers, as an innovation that the popu 
| lace loudly applauded, that women had taken part in the bull fights, and 
| had manifested great boldness and dexterity. 














The last chapter to the “ iniquities of the opium trade” has yet to be 
|| written, and we fear, if the voice of the country be not raised against the 
| belligerent propensities of Ministers towards the least warlike nation of 
| the world, that chapter will be written in blood. Already, indeed, blood 
|has been shed. Opium, smuggling; and homicide are among the most re- 
| cent exploits of European Christians in the east, no doubt, with the view 
| of introducing the arts of civilisation among “ heathens and barbarians.” 
1 —English Paper. ahd 
|| Ampty Provipgp For.—Two sailors were one day sitting on the gun- 
|| wale of their ship, drinking grog, when one said to the other, ‘* This is 
] meat and drink, Jack :”” he happened at that moment to fall overboard, 
| when his facetious companion coolly said, “‘ And now you've got washing 
| and lodging, Tom.” : ; 

Campbell, the poet, and Turner, the artist, were dining together, with 
| a large party a few yearsago. The poet was called upon for a toast, and, 
1 by way of a joke upon the great professor of the sister art, gave—“ The 
| Painter’s and Glaziers.” After the laughter had subsided the artist was 
|| of course summoned to propose a toast also; he rose, and wit! admirable 
| tact and ready wit discharged the debt of his craft to the author of “ The 
| Pleasures of Hope,” by giving—‘ The Paper-stainers.” 











Power or Letrers.—From Travels in Hungary.—While we were 
waiting for fresh horses before the little pothouse, at the station next Ty- 
erhova, one of the tribe of Israel came up and asked us if we would like to 
see some rocks, only a quarter of an hour from the village. As we fol- 
lowed him to that spot, he asked those questions, as to where we came 
from, what we were doing, and whither we were going, so common in 
most countries except our own, where they are avoided, as though every 
| one was doing something of which he is ashameds and which he desired 
| to conceal. On hearing that we were English, he asked very earnestly if 
oue Walter Scott was living, and expressed the greatest regret when he 
‘learnt his death. Surprised at such a sentiment from such a man, and 
suspecting some mistake, I enquired what he knew of Scott; when he 
pulled from his pocket a well-thumbed German translation of Ive nhoe— 
| the very Romance of persecuted Judaism—and assured me he had read 
that and many others of his works with great pleasure. I do net know 








found the bard of Scotland worshipped by a poor Jew in the mountains of 
Hungary. 


ja I ever felt more strongly the universal power of genius than when I 
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It is astonishing to an Englishman who knows how ignorant even well- | describes the discovery with a painful precision. We never knew of any- 


informed persons of his own country are of the literature and politics of a || thing of the kind that had not an overwhelming infusion of the Smith into 


great part of the Continent, to find the names of the best authors of En- | 
gland familiar as |.ouschold words among nations of whose very existence | 
the grec . part of that country is scarcely aware. In Hungary this fact 
struck me with more force even than in Germany, though the taste for En- | 

lish literature 1s there immeasurably more advanced than in France or | 

taly. But the Hungarians, with very little literature of their own, and | 
generally possessing a knowledge of several foreign languages, are not 
only entirely thrown on the resources of others for their mental food, but 
are thus eminently well provided with the means of enjoying it. In ma- 
ny cases I have found the originals in English, but in general they are read | 
in excellent German translations. With what ecstatic pleasure have they | 
told me of the new light which English literature opened to them ! with | 
what admiration have they spoken of the strong and vigorous train of | 
thought which pevades our authors, of that scrupulous decency which they | 
observe, of that warm love of nature they express, and of the universal | 
respect in which religion is upheld by them! A great cause of this ex- | 
tension of English literature has been the judicious selection and the cheap | 
form in which Galignani and other foreign booksellers have published the | 
standard English works; and however disadvantageous such traffic may | 
have been to the pockets of British authors, I am quite sure it has been 
a very important means in establishing and diffusing their own and their 
country’s reputation. 


| 


—— 


Cevesratep Foreigners 1n Enoiranp.—‘ It would be curious to 
bring into one view the visits to England of those foreigners who have 
exercised a signal influence on the destinies of their own nation, and 
thence on those ef mankind in general, and to take a glance of their pla- 
ces of abode while here. It would be surprising how little in accordance 
would frequently be found to be thier haunts and habits, with the char- 
acter which they have left indelibly stamped on the annals of their time. 
The Emperor Charles V feting and frolicking with Henry VIII at White- 
hall, Hampton Court, Greenwich, or Winchester; Peter the Great of 
Russia driving his sledge turough the fine old holly hedges of John Eve- 
lyn’s house at Woolwich, as his relaxation from the fatigues of ship-car- 
pentering in the dock-yards, which he was there practically learning ;— 
Marat, the bloody Marat, the friend of the ferocious Robespierre, who fell 
by the hand of Charlotte Corday, teaching French at a dissenting acade- 
my at Warrington in Lancashire, intimate with all the Aikins and Bar- 
baulds, and some of whose pupils are yet living, of the most opposite 
characters, both to their tutor and another of his pupils, the famous fight- 
ing Fitzgerald of duelling notoriety. Louis Philippe pursuing the same 
humble vocation at Richmond ; Dr. Franklin busy in London as a Jour- 
neyman printer ; La Mennais seeking employment in London, and refused 
as stupid looking ; or Mina, or Migual, the lions of London drawing-rooms, 
surprising all the young ladies with their meekness and gentleness, the 
more to surprise them afterwards with the news of their bloody deeds.— 


|the Shakspeare. However, Mr. Howitt proved the zincerity of his admi- 
| ration by giving the lad sixpence, and seems to us to have further proved 
| his wise disinclination to an over nice curiosity on the subject, by never 
lasking the master of the school what sort of wit the youth had shown. 
The only evidence of the latter is observable in this anecdote, wherein, 
we must confess, we see a vast development of the Smith, and no intima- 
tion of the Shakspeare. 

“I gave the boy sixpence, telling him I hoped he would make as great 
a man as his ancestor (the best term I could lay hold of for the relation- 
ship, though not the true one), or, at all events, a good-man. The boy’s 
eyes sparkled at tne sight of the money, and the healthful joyous colour 
rushed into his cheeks; his fingers continued making acquaintance with 
so large a piece of money in his pocket, and the sensation created by so 
great an event in the school was evident. It sounded oddly enough, as I 
was passing along the street in the evening, to hear some of these same 
school-boys’ say one to another, ‘That is the gentleman who gave Bill 
Shakspeare sixpence.’ ” 

“Which of all the host of admirers of Shakspeare,” asks Mr. Howitt in 
talyng leave of this part of his subject, ‘‘ who has plenty of money, and 
does not know what to do with it, will think of giving that lad, one of the 
nearest living representatives of the great poet, a good education and a 
fair chance to raise himself in the world ?” e leave Shaksperian enthu- 
i to answer the question, and truly hope they may answer it in a libe- 
ral spirit. 








EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 


CH-S Y-LL-SH, ESQ., TO SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART. 
JOHN THOMAS SMITH, ESQ. TO C—S Y—H, ESQ. 


NOTUS. 

The suckmstansies of the folloing harticle are as follows :—Me and my 
friend, the sellabrated Mr. Smith, reckonised each other in the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, during the paformints of the new play. I was settn in the 
gallery, and sung out to him (he was in the pit,) to jine us after the play, 
over a glass of bear and a cold hoyster, in my pantry, the famly being out. 

Smith came as appinted. We descorsed on the subjick of the comady ; 
and, after sefral glases, we each of us agread to write a letter to the other, 
giving our notiums of the pease. Paper was brought that momint; and 
— writing his harticle across the knife-bord, I dasht off mine on the 
dresser. 

Our agreemint was, that I (being remarkabble for my style of riting) 
should cretasize the languidge, whilst he should take up with the plot, of 
the play ; and the candied reader will parding me for having holtered the 
original address ef my letter, and directed it to Sir Edward himself ; and for 
having incopperated Smith’s remarks in the midst of my own. 





Two of the most extraordinary men, however, of the last century who 
have made any considerable sojourn in this country, are Alfieri and Ros- 
seau.” 

Texas anp Mexico.—The Washington Globe publishes extracts from 
the Mexican papers, in relation to the condition of the republic and its 
quarrel with ‘Texas. The Mexican Congress was debating the question of 
invading Texas on the 16th of December. To raise money, a proposition 
had been submitted requiring every man in the republic to pay a medio 
real [six cents] every month, to constitute the means of carrying on the 
Texian war; to which this amendment was offered, that whoever would 

ay a larger sum, monthly, should be declared to have deserved well of 
is country. 

The Cosmopolita, a Mexican journal, draws a sad picture of the con- 
dition of the republic. It says that the salaries of persons employed by 
the government are not paid, that they are pressed by hunger, and that 
the roads of the country are infested by robbers ; that the department of 
Chihuahu is invaded by Indians, and can obtain no aid from the govern- 
ment ; that Duruago is also invaded by Indians, and left unprotected :— 
that the province of New Mexico, suffermg from incursions of the abori- 
gines, seems blotted out from the Mexican territory, and that Yucatan is 
the theatre of a bloody civil war. Finally, the Cosmopolitan says : 

“The result of this project of reconquest will be, that when our sol- 
diers shall have perished by hunger, nakedness, and North American rifles, 
the Government will plead its inability to carry on the war, for the want 
of:means. ‘Then we shall bid a last adiew to Texas, and await the de- 
claration of independence by other departments, when the opportunity 
shall be deemed by them favourable.” 

Ws. Howirt’s Visit to THe Birrn-puace or Suaxsreare.—To 
Stratford he takes us next, a more familiar scene, but yet agreeably set 
before us, and in one or two novel aspects. Thus Mr. Howitt shows us 
the cottage in which Anne Hathaway was born, in the rustic little village 
of Shottry, and a very pretty cottage it seems to have been, and a plea- 
sant walk out of Stratford for the enamoured poet. We are sorry to hear 
that it is likely to come down very soon, and of course the more rejoiced 
for the same reason that it has found an abiding niche in Mr. Howitt’s 
clever volume. 

But besides old associations, vivid pictures of what may possibly have 
been the poet’s early influences, old cottages and old halls, duly described 
and enlarged upon in the visit to Stratford, Mr. Howitt announces a dis- 
covery. He found a youthful Shakspeare! We recollected that some 
two or three years ago the managers of the English Opera House did pre- 
cisely the same sort of thing, and we therefore listened at this particular 
point with a most irreverent caution. 

The youthful Shakspeare was a lad belonging to the national school, 
ten years old, with light hazel eyes, a high head, and altogether a ‘* won- 
derful resemblance” to the bust in Stratford Church. He turned out to 
be a limb of the seventh descent from Shakspeare’s sister Joan. His name 
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Mayfair, Nov. 30, 1839, Midnite. 
Honrabble Barnet! Retired from the littery world a year or moar, I 
| didn’t think anythink would injuice me to come forrards again; for I was 
content with my share of reputation, and propoas’d to add nothink to those 
immortial wux which have rendered this Magaseen so sallybrated. 

Shall I tell you the reazn of my re-appearants !—a desire for the benefick 
of my fellow-creaturest Fiddlestick! A mighty truth with which my 
busm labored, and which I must bring forth or die? Nonsince—stuff: mo- 
ney’s the secret, my dear Bamet,—money—largong, gelt, spicunia. 
Here’s quarter-day coming, and I’m blest if I can pay my landlud, unless I 
can ad hartificially tomy inkum. 

This is, however, betwigst you and me. There’s no need to blacard the 
streets with it, or to tellthe British public that Fitzroy Y-ll-wpl-sh is short 
of money, or that the sallybrated hauthor of the Y Papers is in pe- 
skewniary difficklties, or is fiteagued by his shuperhuman littery labors, or by 
his famly suckmstansies, or by any other pusnal matter: my maxim, dear 
B, is on these pints to be as quiet as posbile. What the juice does the public 
care for you or me? Why must we always, in prefizzes and what not, be 
a talking about ourselves, and our igstrodnary merrats, woas, and injaries ? 
It is on this subjick that I porpies, my dear Barnet, to speak to you ina 
frendly way; and praps you'll find my advise tolrabbly holesum. 

Weil, then,—if you care about the apinions, fur good or evil, of us poor 
suvvants, I tell you, in the most candied way, I like you, Barnet. I’ve had 
my fling at you in my day (for, entrynou, that last stoary I roat about you 
and Larnder was as big a bownsir as ever was,)—I’ve had my fling at you ; 
but I like you. One may objeck to an immence deal of your writings, 
which, betwigst you and me, contain more sham scentiment, sham moral- 
laty, sham poatry, than you’d like to own; but, in spite of this, there’s the 
stuf in you: you've a kind and loyal heart in you, Barnet—a trifle debosh- 
ed, perhaps ; a kean i appeal for what’s comic (as for your tradgady, it’s 
mighty flatchulent), a ready plesnt pen. The man who says you are 
an Asis anAshimself. Don’t believe him, Barnet ; not that I suppose you 
wil,—for, if I’ve formed a correck apinion of you from your wucks, you 
think your small-beear as good as most men’s; every man docs, —and why 
not? We brew, and we love our own tap—amen ; but the pint betwigst 
us, is this stewpid, absudd way of crying out, because the public don’t like it 
too. Why shood they, my dear Barnet? You may vow that they are 
fools ; or that the critix are your enemies; or that the wuld should judge 
your poams by your critticle rules, and not their own: you may beat your 
breast, and vow you are a marter, and you won’t mend the matter. Take 
heart, man! you’re not so misrabble after all; your spirits need not be so 
very cast down; you are not so very badly paid. I'd lay a wager that you 
make, with one thing or another—plays, novvles, pamphlicks, and little odd 
jobbs here and there—your three thowsnd a-year. There’s many a man, 
dear Bullwig, that works for less, and lives content. Why shouldn’t you? 
Three thowsnd a-year is no such bad thing,—tlet alone the barnetcy: it 
must be a great comfort to have that bloody hand in your skitching. 

But don’t you sea, that in a wuld naturally envius, wickid, and fond 











was, start not reader, Suaxspeare Smith. It is a name which possibly 











of a joak, this very barnetcy, these very cumplaints,—this ceaseless gron- 
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ing, and moning, and wining of yours, is igsackly the thing which makes | to howl, because little boys fling stones at you! Fie, man! take courage } 


people laff and snear more! If you were ever at a great school, you must | 
recklect who was the most bullid, and butfitid, and purshewd—he who | 





and, bearing the terrews of your blood-red hand, as the poet says, punish us» 
if we’ve ofended you, punish us like a man, or bear your own punishment 


minded it most. He who could take a basting got but few ; he who rord and | like a man. Don’t try to come off with such misrabble lodgic as that above. 


wep because the knotty boys called him nicknames was nicknamed wuss | 
and wuss. I recklect there was atour school, in Smithfield, a chap of 


this milksop, spoony sort, who appeared among the romping, ragged fellers | 


in a fine flanning dressing-gownd, that his mamahad givenhim. ‘That pore 
boy was beaten in a way that his dear ma and aunts didn’t know him: his 
fine flanning dressing-gownd was torn all to ribbings, and he got no pease 
in the school ever after; but was abliged to be taken to some other sami- 
nary, where, I make no doubt, he was paid off igsackly in the same way. 

Do you take the halligory, my dear Barnet? Mutayto nominy—you know 
what I mean. You are the boy, and your barnetcy is the dressing-gownd. 
You dress yourself out finer than other oe and they all begin to sault 
and hustle you; it’s human nature, Barnet. ou shew weakness, think of 


your dear ma, mayhap, and begin to cry: it’s all over with you; the whole | 


school is at you— upper boys and under, big and little ; the dirtiest little fag 
in the place will pipe out blaggard names at you, and take his pewny tug at 
your tail. 


The only way to avoid such consperracies is to put a pair of stowt | 


shoalders forrards, and bust through the crowd of raggymuffiins. A good 
bold fellow dubls his fistt and cries, “‘ Wha dares meddle wi’ me?” When 
Scott got his barnetcy, for instans, did any one of us cry out? No, by the 
laws, he was our master; and wo betide the chap that said neigh to him! 
But there’s barnets and barnets. Do you recklect that fine chapter in Sguin- 
tin Durward about the two fellos and the cups at the siege of the bishop’s 
castle? One of them was a brave warrier, and kep fis cup ; they strangled 
the other chap—strangled him, and laffd at him too. 

With respeck, then, to the barmetcy pint, this is my advise: brazen it 
out. Us littery men I take to be like a pack of schoolboys—childish, 
greedy, envius, holding by our friends, and always ready to fight. What 
must be a man’s conduck among such? He must either take no notis, and 
pass on myjastick, or else turn round and pummle soundly—one, two, right 
and left, ding dong over the face and eyes ; above all, never acknowledge 
that he is hurt. Years ago, for instans (we’ve no ill blood, but only men- 
tion this by way of igsample), you began a sparring with this Magaseen. 


Law bless you! such a ridicklus gaym I never see: a man so belaybord, | 


beflusterd, ‘bewolloped, was never known; it was the laff of the whole 
town. Your intelackshal natur, respected Barnet, is not fizzickly adapted, 
so to speak, for encounters of this sort. You must not indulge in combats 
with us course bullies of the press; you have not the staminy for a reglar 
set-to. What then, is your plan? In the midst of the mob to pas as quiet 
as you can; you won't be undistubbed. Who is? Some stray kix and 
buffits will fall to you—mortial man is subjick to such ; but if you begin to 
wins and cry out, and set up for a marter, wo betide you! 

These remarks, pusnal as I confess them to be, are yet, I assure you, 


| Whatdo you! You give four satisfackary reazns that the play is bad 
|(the secknd is naught,—for your no such chicking at play-writing, this being 
\the forth). You shew that the play must be bad, and then begin to deal 
|with the critix for finding fault. 
Was there ever wuss generalship! The play is bad—your right—a wuss I 
| never see or read. But why kneed you say so! If it was so very bad, why 
|| publish it! Because you wish to serve the drama! fie! don’t lay that flat- 
tering function to your sole, as Milton observes. Do you believe that this 
|| Sea-Capting can serve the drama? Did you never intend that it should serve 
| anything, or anybody else! Of cors youdid! You wrote it for money,— 
_money from the maniger, money from the bookseller,—for the same reason 
that I write this. Sir, Shakspeare wrote for the very same reasons, and I never 
heard that he bragged about serving the drama. Away with this canting 
about great motifs! Let us not be too prowd, my dear Barnet, and fansy 
|| ourselves marters of the truth, marters or apostels. We are but tradesmen, 
\ working for bread, and not for righteousness’ sake. Let’s try and work hon- 
estly; but don’t lets be prayting pompisly about our “sacred calling.” 
|, The taylor who makes your coats (and very well they are made, too, with 
| the best of velvit collars)—I say Stulze, or Nugee, might cry out that their 
| motifs were but to assert the eturnle truth of tayloring, with just as much 
'|reazn; and who would believe them? 
| Well, after this acknollitchmint that the play is bad, come sefral pages of 
attack on the critix, and the folt those gentry have found with it. With 
| these I shan’t middle for the presnt. You defend all the characters 1 by 1, 
|| and conclude your remarks as follows :-— 
|| I must be pardoned for this disquisition on my own designs. When 
every means is employed to misrepresent, it becomes, perhaps, allowable 
||to explain. And if Idonot think that my faults asa dramatic author are 
|| to be found in the study and delineation of character, it is precisely because 
|| that i8 the point on which all my previous pursuits in literature and actual 
| life would be most likely to preserve me from the errors I own elsewhere, 
|, whether of misjudgment or inexperience. 
| T have now only to add my thanks to the actors for the zeal and talent 
with which they have embodied the characters intrusted to them. ‘The 
| sweetness and grace with which Miss Faucit embellished the part of Violet, 
| which, though only a sketch, is most necessary to the coloring and harmony of 
_ the play, were perhaps the more pleasing to the audience from the generosity, 
i rare with actors, which induced her to take a pay: so inferior to her powers. 
| The applause which attends the performance of Mrs. Warner and Mr. Stzick- 
|\land attests their success in characters of unusual difficulty ; while the sin- 
| gular beauty and nobleness, whether of conception or execution, with which 
|| the greatest of living actors has elevated the part of Norman (so totally dif- 
ferent from his ordinary range of character) is a new proof of his versatility 





written in perfick good-natur, and have been inspired by your play of the || and accomplishment in all that belongs to his art. It would be scarcely gra- 
Sca-Capting, and prefiz to it; which latter is on matters intirely pusnall, l cious to conclude these remarks without expressing my acknowledgment of 
and will, therefore, I trust, igscuse this kind of ad hominam (as they say) || that generous and indulgent sense of justice which, forgetting all political 
diskeushion. I propose, honrabble Barnit, to cumsider calmly this play and || Saerences in a literary arena, has enabled me to appeal to approving audiences 
prephiz, and to speak of both with that honisty which, in the pantry or || —from hostile critics. And it is this which alone encourages me to the hope 
studdy, I’ve been always phamous for. Let us, in the first place, listen to || that, sooner or later, I may add to the dramatic literature of my countr 

the opening of the “ Preface to the Fourth Edition :” || something that may find perhaps almost as many friends in the next age as it 

S No oue can be more sensible than I am of the many faults and deficien- || has been the fate of the author to find enemies in this.” 

cies to be found in this play ; but, perhaps, when it is considered how very | See, now, what a good comfrabble vanaty is! Pepple have quarld’with the 
rarely it has happened im the history of our dramatic literature that good | dramatic characters of your play. “No,” says you; “if I am remarkabble 
acting plays have been produced, except by those who have either been actors | for anythink, it’s for my study and delineation of character; that is presizely 
themselves, or formed their habits of literature, almost of life, behind the ithe pint to which my littery purshuits have led me.” Have you read Jill 
scenes, I might have looked for a criticism more generous, and less exacting || Blaw, my dear sir! Have you _pirouzed that exlent tragady, the Critic? 
and re than that with which the attempts of an author accustomed || There’s something so like this in Sir Fretful Plaguy, and the Archbishop of 





to another class of composition have been received by a large proportion of Granadiers, that I'm blest if I can’t laff till my sides ake. Think of the critix 
the periodical press. ] fixing on the very pint for which you are famus !—the roags ! And spose they 

“It is scarcely possible, indeed, that this play should not contain faults of | had said the plott was absudd, or the languitch absudder, still don’t you 
two kinds: first, the faults of one who has necessarily much to learn in || think you would have had a word in defens of them too—you who hope to 
the mechanism of his art ; and, secondly, of one who, having written large- || find frends for your dramatic wux inthe nexage? Poo! I tell thee, Barnet, 
ly in the narrative style of fiction, may not unfrequently mistake the effects || that the nex age will be wiser and better than this; and do you think that 
of a novel for the effects of a drama. I may add to these, perhaps, the ||it will imply itself a reading of your trajadies? ‘This is misantrofy, Barnet 


deficiencies that arise from uncertain health and broken spirits, which ren- 
der the author more susceptible than he might have been some years since 
to that spirit of depreciation and hostility which it has been his misfortune 
to excite amongst the general contributors to the periodical press; for the 
consciousness that every endeavor will be made to cavil, to distort, to misre- 
present, and, in fine, if possible, to run down, will occasionally haunt even the 
hours of composition, to check the inspiration and damp the ardor. 

“ Having confessed thus much frankly and fairly, and with a hope that I 
may ultimately do better, should I continue to wiite for the stage (which no- 
thing but an assurance that, with all my defects, I may yet bring some little 
aid to the drama, at atime when any aid, however humble, ought to be wel- 


come to the lovers of the art, could induce me to do), may I be permitted to | 


say a few words as to some of the objections which have been made against 
this play ?” 

Now, my dear sir, look what a pretty number of please you put forrards 
here, why your play shouldn’t be good. 

First. Good plays are almost always written by actors. 

Secknd. You are a novice to the style of composition. 

Third. You maybe mistaken in your effects, being anovelist by trade, 
and not a play-writer. ; 

Fourthly. Your in such bad helth and sperrits. 

Fifthly. Your so afraid of the critix, that they damp your arder. 

For shame, for shame, man! What confeshns is these,—what painful 
pewling and piping! Yournotababby. I take you to be some seven or 
eight and thutty years old—* in the morning of youth,” as the flosofer says. 
Don’t let any such nonsince take your reazn_ prisoner. What you, an old 
hand amongst us,—an old soljer of our sovring quean the press,—you, who 
have had the best pay, have held the topmost rank (ay, and deserved them 
too!—I gif you leaf to quot me in sasiaty, and say, “Tam a man of ge- 
nius; Y-ll-wpl-sh says so ’),—you to lose heart, and cry pickavy, and begin 


||—reglar Byronism ; and you ot to have a better a. of human natur. 

!| Your apmion about the actors I shan’t here middle with. They all acted ex- 
||lently as faras my humbile judgment goes, and your write in giving them 
|| all possbile prays. But let’s consider the last sentence of the pretiz, my 
|| dear Barnet, and see what a pretty set of apiniuns yor lay down. 

|| 1. The critix are your inymies in this age. 

2. In the nex, however, you hope to find newmrous frends. 

3. And it’s a satisfackshn to think that, in spite of politticle diffrances, 
you have found frendly aujences here. 

Now, my dear Barnet, for a man who begins so humbly with what my frend 
Father Prout calls an argamantam ad misericorjam, who ignoledges that his 
play is bad, that his pore dear helth is bad, that those cussid critix have play- 
l\ed the juice with him—I say, for a man who beginns in such a humbill 
toan, it’s rayther rich to see how you end. 

My dear Barnet, do you suppose that slg difrances prejudice pepple 
|against you ? What are your politix? Wig, I presume—so are mine, ontry 
‘noo. And what if they are Wig, or Reddicle, or Cumsuvvative? Does 
any mortial man in England care a phig for your politix? Do you think your- 
self such a mity man in parlymint that critix are to ba angry with you, and 
aujences to be cumsidered magnanamous because they treat you fairly ¢ 
There, now, was Sherridn, he who roat the Rifles and School for Scandle (I 
saw the Rifles after your play, and, O Barnet, if you Anew what a relief it 
|| was !)—there, I say, was Sherridn—he was a politticle character, if you 
|| please—he could make a spitch or two—do you spose that Pitt, Purseyvall, 
|| Castlerag, old George the Third himself, wooden go to see the Rivles—ay, 
| and a hands too, and laff and ror, for all Sherry’s Wiggery? Do you 
|| spose the critix wouldn’t applaud toot For shame, Barnet! what ninnis, 
‘| what hartless raskles you must beleave them to be,—in the fust place, to 


\terfc that you are a politticle genius; in the seckad, to let your politix in- 








terfear with their notiums about your littery merrits ! 
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“ Put that nonsinee out of your head,” as Fox said to Bonnypart. Wasn’t 
it that great genus, Dennis, that wrote in Swill and Poop’s time, who fansid 
that the French king wooden make pease unless Dennis was delivered up to 
him! Upon my wud, I doant think he carrid his diddlusion much futher than 
a serting honrabble barnet of my accuentance. 

And, then, for the nex age. Respected sir, this is anothez diddlusion ; a 
grose misteak on your part, or my name is not Y—sh. These plays immor- 
tial? Ah, parrysample, as the French say, this 1s too strong—the small-beer 
of the Sea-Capting, or of any suxessor of the Sea-Capting, to keep sweet 
for sentries and sentries! Barnet, Barnet! do you know the natur of bear? 
Six weeks is not past, and here your last casque is sour—the public won't 
even now drink it; and I lay a wager that, betwigst this day (the thuttieth 
November) and the end of the year, the barl will be off the stox altogether, 
never, never to return. 

And with this I’ll allow my friend Smith, who has been silent all this 
time, to say a few words. He has not ritten near so much as me (being 
an infearor gennos betwigst ourselves), but he says he never had such mor- 
ta! difficklty with any thing as with the dixcripshn of the plot of your 
pease. Here his letter. 


To Cu-ru-s F-tzr-y Pu-nt G-n-T Y-Lu-wret-su, Esa. 
26th Nov. 1839. 

My dear and honoured Sir,—I have the pleasure of laying before you 
the following description of the plot, and a few remarks upon the style of 
the piece called The Sea-Captain. 

Five-and-twenty years back, a certain Lord Arundel had a daughter, 
heiress of his estates and property; a voor cousin, Sir Maurice Beevor, 
(being next in succession) ; and a page, Arthur Je Mesnil by name. 


The daughter took a fancy for the page, and the young persons were | 


married unknown to his lordship. 

Three days before her confinement (thinking, no doubt, that period fa- 
vourable fur travelling), the ycung couple had agreed to run away to- 
gether, and had reached achapel near on the sea-coast, from which they 
were to embark, when Lord Arundel abruptly put a stop to their proceed- 
ings by causing one Gaussen, a pirate, to murder the page. 

His daughter was carried back to Arundel! House, and, in three days, 
gave birth to a son. Whether his lordship knew of this birth I cannot say ; 


the infant, however, was never acknowledged, but carried by Sir Maurice | 
Beevor to a priest, Onslow by name, who educated the lad and kept him | 


for twelve years ir profound ignorance of his birth. The boy went by the 
name of Norman. 
Lady Arundel meanwhile married again, again became a widow, but had 
a second son, who was the acknowledged heir, and called Lord Ashdale. 
Old Lord Arundel died, and her ladyship became countess in her own 
right. 
~ When Norman was about twelve years of age, his mother, who wished 
to “waft young Arthur to a distant land,” had him sent on board ship. 
Who should the captain of the ship be but Gaussen, who received a smart 
bribe from Sir Maurice Beevor to kill the lad. Accordingly, Gaussen tied 
him to a plank, and pitched him overboard. 
* * ” * * ia 


* * 


About thirteen years after these circumstances, Violet, an orphan niece | 
of Lady Arundel’s second husband, came to pass a few weeks with her | 


ladyship. She had just come from a sea-voyage, and had been saved from 
a wicked Algerine by an English sea-captain. ‘This sea-captain was no 
other than Norman, who had been picked up off his plank, and fell in love 
with, and was loved by, Miss Violet. 

A short time after Violet’s arrival at her aunt’s, the captain came to pay 
her a visit, his ship anchoring off the coast near Lady Arundel’s residence. 


By a singular coincidence, that rogue Gaussen’s ship anchored in the har- | 


bour too, Gaussen at once knew his man, for he had “ tracked” him (after 


drowing him), and he informed Sir Maurice Beevor that young Norman | 


was alive. 

Sir Maurice Beevor informed her ladyship. How should she get rid of 
him? Jn this wise. He was in love with Violet, let him marry her and 
be off ; for Lord Ashdale was in love with his cousin too; and, of course, 
could not marry a young woman in her station of life. 

**You have a chaplain on board,” says her ladyship to Captain Nor- 
man; ‘let him attend to-night in the ruined chapel, marry Violet, and 
away with you to sea.” By this means she hoped to be quit of him for 
ever. { 


But, unfortunately, the conversation had been overheard by Beevor, and | 


reported to Ashdale. Ashdale determined to be at the chapel and carry 
off Violet; as for Becvor, he sent Gaussen to the chapel to kill both As 
dale and Norman, thus there would only be Lady Arundel between him 
and the title. 

Norman, in the meanwhile, who had been walking near the chapel, had 
just seen his worthy old friend, the priest, most barbarously murdered 
there. Sir Maurice Beevor had set Gaussen upon him; his reverence was 
coming with the papers concerning Norman’s birth, which Beevor wanted 
in order to extort money from the countess. Gaussen was, however, 
obliged to run before he had got the papers; and the clergyman had time, 
before he died, to tell Norman the story, and give him the documents, 
with which Norman sped otf to the castle to have an interview with his 
mother. 

He lays his white cloak and hat on tke table, and begs to be left alone 
with her ladyship. Lord Ashdale, who is in the room quits it ; but, going 
out cunningly, puts on Norman’s cloak. 

‘Jt will be dark,” says he, “down at the chapel; Violet won’t know 
me; and, egad! [’ll run off with her!” 

Norman has his interview. Her ladyship acknowledges hit, for she 
cannot help it ; but will not embrace him, love him, or have any thing to do 
with him. 

Away he goes to the chapel. His chaplain was there waiting to marry 
him to Vioit, his boat was there to carry him on board his ship, and Violet 
was there, too. 

“Norman,” says she in the dark, ‘dear Norman, I knew you by your 


'| white cloak ; here I am,” and she and the man in the cloak go off to the 
| niner chapel to be married. 

| There waits Master Gaussen, he has seized the chaplain and the boat’s 
| crew, and is just about to murder the man in the cloak, when 

|| Norman rushes in and cuts him down, much to the surprise of Miss, for 
| she never suspected it was sly Ashdale who had come, as we have seen, 
|| disguised, and very nearly paid for his masquerading. 

| Ashdale is very grateful; but, when Norman persists in marrying Violet, 
| he says—no, he shan’t. He shall fight ; he is a coward if he doesn’t fight. 
| Norman flings down his sword, and says he won't fight ; and 

|| Lady Arundel, who has been at prayers all this time, rushes in—says, 
| “ Hold! this is your brother, Percy —your elder brother!” Here is some 
'| restiveness on Ashdale’s part, but he finishes by embracing his brother. 

|| Norman burns all the papers; vows he will never peach ; reconciles 
himself with his mother; says he will go loser; but, having ordered his 
| ship to “veer” round to the chapel, orders it to veer back again, for he 
| will pass the honeymoon at Arundel castle. 

As you have been pleased to ask my opinion, it strikes me that there 
| are one or two very good notions in this plot. But the author does not 
| fail, as he would modestly have us believe, from ignorance of stage-busi- 
|'ness; he seems to know too much, rather than too little, about the stage, 
|, to be anxious to cram in effects, incidents, perplexities. There is the per- 
| plexity concerning Ashdale’s murder, and Norman’s murder, and the 
| priest’s murder, and the page’s murder, and Gaussen's murder. There is 
| the perplexity about the papers, and that about the hat and cloak (a silly, 
| foolish obstacle, which only tantalize the spectator, and retard the march 
|| of the dramas action) ; it 1s as if the author had said, ‘ I must have a new 
|| incident in every act, I must keep tickling the spectator perpetually, and 
| never let him off until the fall of the curtain. 

The same disagreeable bustle and petty complication of intrigue you 
|| may remark in the author's drama of Richelieu. The Lady of Lyons was 
a much simpler and better-wrought plot. The incidents following each 
| other either not too swiftly or startlingly. In Richelieu, it always seemed 
|| to me as if one heard doors perpetually clapping and banging; one was 
| puzzled to follow the train of conversation, in the midst of the perpetual 
‘| small noises that distracted one right and left. 
| Nor is the list of characters of The Sea-Cuptain to be despised. The 
| outlines of all of them are good. A mother, for whom one feels a proper 
| tragic mixture of hatred and pity; a gallant single-hearted son, whom 
| she disdains, and who conquers her at last by his noble conduct ; a dash- 

ing, haughty Tybalt of a brother; a wicked, poor cousin, a pretty maid, 
| and a fierce buccarier. These people might pass three hours very well 
|| on the stage, and interest the audience hugely ; but the author fails in 
| filling up the outlines. His language is absurdly stilted, frequently care- 
less; the reader or spectator hears a number of loud speeches, but scarce 
' a dozen lines that scem to belong of nature to the speakers 
| Nothing can be more fulsome or loathsome to my mind than the contin- 


_ual sham-religious clap-traps which the author has put into the mouth of 


| hjs hero; nothing more unsailor-like than his namby-pamby starlit de- 
|| scriptions, which my ingenious colleague has, I see, alluded to. ‘“ Thy 
|| faith my anchor, and thine eyes my haven,” cries the gallant captain to 
| his lady. See how loosely the sentence is constructed, like a thousand 
others in the book. ‘The captain is to cast anchor with the girl's faith in 
her own eyes ; either image might pass by itself, but together, like the 
| quadrupeds of Kilkenny, they devour each other. The captain tells his 
| heutenant to bid his bark veer round toa point in the harbour. Was ever 
| such language? My lady gives Sir Maurice a thousand pounds to waft 
| him (her son) to some distant shore. Nonsense, sheer nonsense; and, 
| what is worse, affected nonsense ! 

| Look at the comedy of the poor cousin. ‘There is a great deal of 
‘game on the estate—partridges, hares, wild-geese, snipes, and plovers 


| (smacking his lips)—besides a magnificent preserve of sparrows, which I 


| can sell to the blackguards in the streets at a penny a hundred. Butlam 
| very poor—a very poor o'd knight.” 
| Is this wit, or nature? It is a kind of sham wit; it reads as if it were 
| wit, but itis not. What poor, poor stuff, about the little blackguard 
| boys! what flimsy ecstacies and silly “ smacking of lips” about the “ plo- 
vers!” Isthis the man who writes for the next age? O fie! Here is 
| another joke :— 
] “* Sir Maurice.—Mice! zounds, how can I 
i} Keep mice? I can’t afford it! ‘They were starved 
To death an age ago. ‘The last was found, 
Come Christmas three years, stretched beside a bone 
In that same larder, so consumed and worn 

By pious fast, twas awful to behold it! 

I canonized its corpse in spirits of wine 

And set it in the porch—a solemn warning 
| To thieves and beggars!” 
| 


Is not this rare wit? 


| ; “Zounds! how can I keep mice ?” is well 
I enough for a miser; not too new, or brilliant either; but this miserable 
| dilution of a thin joke, this wretched hunting down of the poor mouse ! 


| It ie humiliating to think of a man of esprit harping so long on such a 
| mean, pitifal string. A man who aspires to immortality, too! I doubt 
whether it is to be gained thus; whether our author’s words are noz too 
loosely built to make ‘starry pointing pyramids of.” Horace clipped 
| and squared his blocks more carefully before he laid the monument which, 
| umber edax, or Aquila impotens, or fuga temporum, might assail in vain. 
Even old Ovid, when he raised his stately, shining, heathen temple, had 
placed some columns in it, and hewn out a statue or two which deserved 
the immortality that he prophesied (somewhat arrogantly) for himself. 
But let us not all be looking forward to a future, and fancying that, ‘ im- 
certi spatium dum finiat avi,” ovr books are to be immortal. Alas! the 
way to immortality is not so easy, nor will our Sea-Capiain be permitted 
such an unconscionable cruise. If all the immortalities were really to have 
their wish, what a work would our descendants have to study them all! 
Not yet, in my humble opinion, has the honourable baronet achieved 
this deathless consummation. There will come a day (may it be long dis- 
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tant ‘!) when the very best of his novels will be forgotten ; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that his dramas wili pass out of existence, some time 
or other, iu the lapse of the secula seculorum. In the meantime, my dear 
Plush, if you ask me what the great obstacle is towards the dramatic fame 
and merit of our friend, I would say that it does not lie so much in hostile 
critics or feeble health, as in a careless habit of writing, and a peevish va- 
nity which causes hin to shut his eyes to his faults. ‘The question of ori- 
ginal capacity I will not moot ; one may think very highly of the honour- 
able baronet’s talent, without rating it quite so high as he seems disposed 
to do. 

And to conclude: as he has chosen to combat the critics in person, the 
critics are surely justified in being allowed to adcress him directly. 

With best compliments to 
Mrs. Yellowplush, 
I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obliged 
humble servant, 
Joun Tuomas Samira. 

What I’ve said, respected Barnit, I hoap you woant take unkind. A play, 
vou see, is public property for every one to say his say on; and I think, if 
you read your prefez over agin, you'll see that it ax as a direct incouridge- 
mint to uscritix to come forrard and notice you. But don't fansy, I besitch 
you, that we are actiated by hostillaty ; fust write a good play, and you'll see 
we'll prays it fast enuff. Waiting which, Agray, Munseer le Chevaleer, 
Vashurance de ma hot cumsideratum. Voter distangy. Zz. 





THE LIFE-BOAT.—A SKETCH. 


“* Now sliding, sinks — 
Adown the steepy wave ; then, toss’d on high, 
Rides on the biliows, and defies the storn..” 
SoMERVILLE’s ** CHASE.” 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon of a stormy October day, 
whilst I was sojourning at a seaport on the east coast of England, that a 
rumour spread through the town of a vessel being seen driving upon the 
north rocks. Hurrying seaward, I reached the pier-head, which was 
already crowded with deeply-tanned faces, whose expression described 
less the fever of anxiety than the ardour of enterprise. ‘The wind being 


due east, and the tide setting in, brought with them waves of gigantic | 
magnitude, which, roiling onwards, broke with the crash of thunder | 
aguinst the barriers ; whilst, to the north, might be distinctly seen a ves- | 


sel approaching the consummation of her fate. She had a reversed en- 
sign flying at the main; and her crew, who had taken refuge in the wea- 
ther-rigging, were waving their hats as their luckless bark gradually 
drifted towards the shelves, over which the water was seen to beat death- 
like and fearfully. The life-boat having been launched from the slip, was 
speedily manned ; and it was poetical beyond idea to witness her depart- 
ure over the bar of the harbour. ‘The spectacle she presented, on breast- 
ing the waves, and, from her buoyant properties, surmounting them—the 
cowering around of numerous seafowl, drawn towards land by the fury of 
the elements, 
‘Tn still repeated circles, screaming loud” — 

the determined faces of a crew, composed of men whose fathers won at 
Trafalgar, and on whose single chivalry chanced the rescue of those in 
peril; the cheering of hundreds from the pier, mingled with the roar of 
the ocean and the raging of the wind; alike combined to excite within 
me most spirit-stirring sensations. 

Each eye now watched the course of the boat, as she tracked her path 
to the emperilled seamen. 


‘That path was on the briny deep, 
Yet no white sail propelled her course ; 
Nought save the oar, with unceas’d sweep, 
Urg’d her to stem the billow’s force.” 


Anon was her painted form for a few seconds seen, then buried in the 
hollow of the wave, leaving nothing to cheer the spectator’s gaze save 
the tall figure of the steersman, who, with his long sweep, kept the boat’s 
head to the sea, and, standing erect, seemed to personate the Genius of 
Humanity. The vesse! having now grounded, the sea made a fair breach 
over her; and, as the boat neared the spot, the danger became palpably 
more imminent. At each short interval, indeed, when the boat disap- 
peared in a trough, fears were uttered around me of her being stove in 
against the vessel or the rocks. But, as though braving all hazards only 
to subdue them, she was at length perceived to pull in by the ship, and 
one of her men to throw a line to the “suffering mariners.”* Ere it could 
be caught, a heave of the sea bore off the life-boat to a considerable dis- 
tance. ‘I'wice again was the attempt made, but as often to faii. A fourth 


effort proved more successful, and the warp was belayed by the quarter- || 


borrds. 

‘The moment had now arrived for all hands to quit the ship, and it was 
safely embraced by six of the number; whilst two chose to stay by the 
vessel in preference to throwing themselves into the boat. To a cool 
and dispassionate observer, the safer resolve must have been obvious ; 
but men, bewildered by danger and fatigue, frequently become incapable 
of discriminating between apparently opposed mediums of escape. Ex- 
hortations, beckonings, from those shorebound, incontinently followed, 
though unavailing ; for the laggers, having lashed themselves to the rig- 
ging of the foremast, there determined to remain. One may imagine, at 
this crisis, the feeliffs that were mutually excited in the bosoms of the 
actors in so perilous a drama. Those in the boat, probably considering 
that their comrades, in abiding by the ship, | 
whilst the latter inversely reciprocated their forebodings, not untinged 
with a self-anxiety touching their own chances of escape. But it was a 
time too deathful for parley ; and the life-boat, reluctantly leaving the 
er offing through the breakers. Incidents were, however, 
hace each other in rapid sequence; and ere any lengthened 
d, a whitehorseman rode over the ship, 


ship, made h 
destined to ¢ 
period of time could have elapse 


os 


would inevitably perish; || 


and, carrying away her mainmast, shattered the hitherto steady faith of 
the remnant of her seamen, who now waved an anxious recail to their 
separated messmates. But their opportunity for escape had waxed sufti- 
ciently precarious ; for the life-boat was stretching fast to leeward, whilst 
masses of rock protruded, in sable trapping, at each recession of the 
flood. Yet human resolution will sometimes have ennobling personifica- 
tion; and, sympathising with the cries which travelled to their ear from 
the dying ship, these lusty adventurers retold their way through the bro- 
ken water, and once more pulled in with iron-strung arm, under the lee of 
the Wanderer. Catching his occasion, an oarsman sprung up her side, 
ascended the rigging, cut the lashings of the benumbed sailors, and as- 
sisting them respectively to the deck, they were dragged into the 
boat. - 
|| All were now on board the airy messenger; and as her canoe-like form 
neared the haven, three cheers from their countrymen on the pier gave 
| recognition of their success; which grateful greeting had feeble response 
ou the wings of the blast. Ten minutes after the abandonment of the 
vessel, she parted on the reef; and the same surf which bore her rescued 
crew to land, drifted portions of the wreck upon the beach. 





ARAGO’S ELOGE OF WATT. 

And what was done to honour, during his life, this new Archimedes, 
this benefactor of the whole human race, whose memory generations yet 
unborn will for ever bless? A peerage is, in England, the highest of dig. 
nities—the greatest of rewards. You naturally conclude that Watt was 
made a peer. It was never even proposed! ‘To speak plainly, so much 
the worse for the peerage which the name of Watt would have honoured. 
Well might I be amazed at such an omission, on the part of a nation so 
| justly proud of her great men. On my inquiring the cause of it, what, 

think you, was the reply? *‘*A dignity such as that of which you speak, 
|| is reserved for officers of the army and navy, for influential orators in the 
House of Commons, and for members of the aristocracy. It is not the 
custom,’’(I am not inventing,—those were the very words,) “ it is not tl e 
/custom to grant it to scientific or literary men, to artists or to engineers !” 
I well knew that in the reign of Queen Anne it was not the custom ;—for 
Newton was not made an English peer. But, atter a century and a half 
of progress in science and philosophy ; and since each one of us, in the 
short period of his life, has seen so many wandering kings, deserted, pro- 
scribed, supplanted on their thrones by soldiers without genealogy, and 
sons of their own swords, had I not some right to expect, that men were 
‘no longer to be thus circumscribed; that, at least, no one would dare 
‘openly to say to them, like the code of the Pharoahs which altereth not, 
‘however great your services, your virtues, and your knowledge may be, 
| not one of you shall clear the limits of his caste ;”’ that, in a word, an ab- 
| surd custom (since custom it is), would no longer be suffered to disgrace 

the institutions of a great nation! Let us reckon upon the future. A 
time will come, when the science of destruction shall bend before the arts 
‘gf peace ; when the genius which multiplies our powers, which creates 
| new products, which diffuses comfort and happiness among the great mass 
|| of the people, shall occupy, in the general estimation of mankind, that 
|, rank which reason and common sense now assign to it. Then Watt will 
|| appear oefore the grand jury of the inhabitants of the two worlds. Every 
one will behold him, with the help of his steam-engine, penetrating, ina 
‘few weeks, into the bowels of the earth, to depths which, before his time, 
| could not have been reached without an age of the most toilsome labour ; 
| excavating vast mines, clearing them, in a few minutes, of the immense 
| volumes of water which daily inundated them, and extracting from a vir- 
| gin soil, the inexhaustible mineral treasures which nature has there deposi- 
ted. Combining delicacy with power, Watt will twist, with equal success, 
the huge ropes of the gigantic cable, by which the man-of-war rides at 
anchor in the midst of the raging ocean, and the microscopic filaments of 
|| the aerial gauze and lace, of which fashionable dresses are so principally 
formed. A few strokes of the same engine will bring vast swamps into 
cultivation ; and fertile countries will also thus be spared the periodical 
return of deadly pestilential fevers, caused in those places by the burning 
heat of the summer sun. The great mechanical powers which had fore 
merly to be sought for in mountainous districts, at the foot of rapid cas- 
_cades, will, thanks to Watt’s invention, readily and easily arise, in the 
| midst of towns, on any siory of a house. The extent of these powers will 
vary at the will of the mechanician ; it will no longer depend, as hereto- 
fore, on the most inconstant of natural causes,—on atmospheric influences. 
The different branches of each manufacture may be carried on in one come 
mon space, under the same roof; and their products, as they are perfec 
tioned, will diminish in price. The population, well supplied with food, 
with clothing, and with fuel, will rapidly increase; it will, by degrees, 
cover with elegant mansions, every part of the earth; even those which 
might justly have been termed the Steppes of Europe, and which the bar- 
renness of ages seemed to condemn to be, for ever, the exclusive domain 
‘of wild beasts. In a few years, hamlets will become great towns; ina 
few years, boroughs, such as Birmingham, where there could hardly be 
counted thirty streets, will take their place among the largest, the hand- 
somest, and the richest cities of a mighty kingdom. Installed in ships, 
the steam engine will exercise a power a hundred fold greater than the 
triple and quadruple ranks of rowers, of whom our forefathers were wont 
to exact a labour which is deemed a punishment for the most atrocious 
criminals. By the help of a few bushels of coal, man will vanquish the 
elements, he will play with calms, and, contrary win is, and storms. The 
| passage from one place to another will be much more speedily accomplish- 
ed ; the moment of arrival of the packets may be known beforchand, like 
that of the public coaches; no one will any longer wander on the shore 
|for whole weeks.and months, with a heart tortured with anguish, watch- 
||ing with restless eye the horizon, for the dim outline of the vessel which 
is to restore a father, a mother, a brother, or a friend. Lastly, the steam 
|engine, drawing in its train thousands of travellers, will run on railroads 
with far greater speed than the swiftest race-horse, carrying only his light 
| jockey.— From J. P. Muirhead’s Translation. 
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